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EVENING. 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN 
The evening comes; the boatman, with his 
net, 

Poles his canoe and leaves it on the shore; 

So low the stream he does not use the oar; 
The umber rocks rise like a parapet 
Up through the purple and the violet, 

And the faint-heard, never-ending roar 

Of moving waters lessens more and more, 
While each vague object looms a silhouette. 
The light is going, but low overhead 

Poises the glory of the evening star; 

The tisher, silent on the rocky bar, 
Drops his still line in pools of fading red, 
And in the sky, where all the day lies dead, 

The clouded mvon unsheathes her scimetar. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The round of fall meetings of suffrage 
associations, women’s clubs, and other 
societies has opened, Most of the impor- 
tant meetings will be reported in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, which will be sent 
three months on trial to new subscribers 
for twenty-five cents. 








Boston women can now be registered to 
vote for school committee by applying at 
Room 8, vld Court house, Court Square, 
any day from now until Oct. 18, between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 5P. M., and af- 
terwards at any time between Nov. 7 and 
Nov. 22, at same hours. They only have 
to answer a few simple questions, and 
show ability to read and write. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will take 
charge of a State Suffrage Conference, to 
be held at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Balti- 





more, Md, Monday, Sept. 25. Delegates 
from the counties will be present, and 
there will be three sessions, to which the 
public is cordially invited. On the even- 
ing of Sept. 26 Mrs, Catt will address the 
annual convention of the Baltimore Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. 
There is a rapidly growing interest in suf- 
frage among Baltimore women, and these 
meetings will command public attention. 


-_-——-— 


The twenty sixth annual convention of 
the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union will meet in the First Presby 
terian church, in Seattle, Wash., Oct. 20 


25, 1899. 
-—_~+D-o-a>— 








Gen, Irving Hale, said to be the young- 
est general in the army has returned to 
his home in Denver after more than a 
year’s hard aud heroic service in the 
Philippines. He was an active worker in 
the Colorado suffrage campaign of 1893. 
A writerin the Denver Daily News calls 
attention to this tact, and says of him: 

One of his distinguishing characteristics 
was an intense love of justice and fair 
piay. This was illustrated years later, 
when the suffrage campaign ot '93 was on. 
He quietly entered the headquarters of 
the Colorado State Suffrage Association 
ove day, over in the Opera House Block, 
and quite unsolicited, announced that he 
was ready to take dates whenever the 
committee wished to assign him, to speak 
for the canse in Denver and vicinity. He 
was a most efficient helper throughout the 
campaign. 

eeueit a 

“Pink and White Tyranny,” a story 
written by Harriet Beecher Stowe, nearly 
thirty years ago, to show the need of 
noble aims and serious responsibilities 
for women, is as true to-day as when it 
was written. A summary of its salient 
points will be found in another column, 
and will repay perusal. 





The Massachusetts Prohibition Conven- 
tion met on Sept. 13, in Worcester, nomi- 
nated a State ticket, and adupted a plat- 
form which affirms that suffrage should be 
based on educational and moral qualifica- 
tion and not upon sex. The Transcript, 
which is strongly opposed to prohibition, 
comments as follows: 


The Prohibitionists, who have their 
State Convention to-day, are entirely con- 
sistent in adding woman suffrage tu their 
main contention; for certainly women 
have as much concern in the regulation of 
the drink traftic as men have, perhaps 
more. Still, it is by no means certain 
that the women, if they were to vote upon 
the question of prohibition, would now 
be found in its favor. On the contrary, 
thanks to their recent awakening to poli- 
tics, they would divide the same as the 
men divide, and it is not unlikely that a 
majority would declare for local option. 





Miss Mary Taylor Falt, of Gloucester, 
a member of the N, E. Woman's Press 
Association, has prepared an interesting 
paper on “Kipling and how he wrote 
‘Captains Courageous,’’’ In conjunction 
with the paper, Miss Falt shows several 
specially procured photographs of literary 
landmarks mentioned, and has a valuable 
relic of Kipling’s visit to Gloucester, 
namely, the vriginal contract drawn up 
between Kipling and an old miniature 
yacht maker, written and signed by Kip- 
ling, stating the exact lines and descrip- 
tion of the vessel, the ‘‘We’re Here” of 
the story. The paper is warmly praised 
by those who have had the pleasure of 
hearing it. Clubs desiring to secure this 
attraction should address Miss Julia 
Procter Falt, 172 E. Main Street, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

-_- 

Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the Massa 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in 
Part 3, Vol. 3, of the Census for 1895 just 
published, gives statistics of defectives, 
social and physical, by counties and towns. 
These include prisoners, convicts, paupers, 
persons diseased, maimed, lame, para- 
lytic, epileptic, insane, idiotic, deaf, dumb, 
blind, etc. In all there were 51,603 per- 
sons subject to some kind of physical 
defect; 41.861 of these had defective 
physical conditions, 9 742 were both physi- 
cally and socially defective, and 14,156 
were able-bodied. 





Mme. Marguerite Labori, wife of 
Maitre Labori, chief counsel for Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, is an Australian, and for- 
merly resided at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Mme. Labori’s devotion to her husband, 
not only since the attempt to assassinate 
him, but all through his struggle for jus- 


~~ 
+? 








! ‘om 
tice both in the Zola and Dreyfus trials, 


has been only second to that of Mme, 
Dreyfus herself. 


Deas ———— 





BAZAR NOTES 





The time has come for active interest 
and vigorous work for the Bazar which 
opens Dee, 5, 1899, at Lorimer Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass, 

A large number of salable articles will 


be required to furnish twenty tables for | 


five days, and toraise as much money as 
in 1897. 

Will not every person who has any in- 
terest in our great cause contribute gener- 
ously? 

Useful and fancy articles, materials, 
work, or money, should be solicited from 


friends; and everybody may aid in some 
way. 
Mrs. Carrie Anders will again have 


charge of the **Lucy Stone” table, and she 
desires to make it as sucecsstul «8s before. 
Articles intended tor this table should be 
marked ‘For the Lucy Stone table," and 
sent to this office. 

The Winchester League will furnish a 
table for aprons aud domestic linen, 

The City Point Juniors have chosen a 
chocolate table, and the City Point League 
a miscellaneous table. 

Brookline, Newton, 
ston, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
throp, will have tables. 

Reports of progress will be made in the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL from week to week, 
and reports from leagues will be expected 
at the first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association, on Friday, 
Oct, 6, 


All- 
Win- 


Somerville, 
and 


HARRIET E, TURNER. 





REGISTER! REGISTER! 

Women can register without the pay- 
ment of any poll tax by applying at the 
office of the Boston Registrars of Voters, 
Old Court House, Court Square, in the 
rear of the City Hall, any day between 
now and Oct. 18, between the hours of 9 
A. M. and 5 P. M. From Oct. 18 until 
Nov. 7, registration of women will neces- 
sarily be postponed for the State election. 
After November 7 registration can again 
be made at same place and same hours 
until two weeks before the city election. 

There is no difficulty in any lady’s secur- 
ing registration. She has simply to 
answer a few simple questions, and show 
that she can read and write. If born 
abroad, and the wife of a naturalized 
citizen, she is entitled to vote, 

Let no woman take it for granted that 
her name is on the list, unless she has 
seen it printed there this year. Names 
are often dropped, and it is not safe to 
take the matter for granted. Do not lose 
a single day, but register at once, and ask 


your friends to register with you. 


H. B. B. 


-_-—-_ — 





COMING EVENTS IN BOSTON. 

On next Wednesday, Sept. 20, the second 
International Congregational Council will 
open in Tremont Temple, in Boston, to 
continue through eight days, It will bring 
togethera large number of distinguished 
theologians and educators. Delegates 
will be present from England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, Australia, Canada, Japan, 
and the Pacfic Islands. 

The British and American view of many 
themes, such as municipal government, 
will be considered by Hon. S. B. Capen, 
of Boston, president of the Municipal 
Leagues of the United States, and by Hon. 
W. Crosfield, J. P., of Liverpool, ex-mem- 
ber of Pariiament. 

The influence of the public schools on 
the caste spirit will be considered by the 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., of Chicago, mod- 
erator of the National Congregation Coun- 
cil, and president of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, of New York, which 
labors in behalf of negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, and the Southern Highlanders 
(whites), and which is now extending its 
work into Porto Rico. Dr. Noble will be 
followed on same subject by Rev. L. D. 
Bevan, of Melbourne, Australia, formerly 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. Members and ex-members of 
the British Parliament will be in attend- 
ance, among them Hon. J. Compton 
Rickett, M. P., from Scarborough, whose 
theme will be ‘*The Christian Idea of the 
State.” ; 

For the first time in a National or an 
International Congregational council wom- 
en will have a place, and a conspicuous 
place, onthe programme. Three of them 
will be heard, one English and two Amer- 


ican. They are Mrs. E. S B. Armitage, 
| of Rawdon, England, well known as a 
| hymnist; Miss Grace N. Kimball, M.D, 
| of Poughkeepsie, New York, a former 
missionary of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, Boston, in Van, Eastern Turkey, 
where she labored effectively to feed and 
rescne Armenians during the massacres; 
and Miss Margaret J. Evans, principal of 
Carleton College, in Northtield, Minne- 





sota, the first woman elected to member- 
ship in the American Board, at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, October, 1898, 


This great religious gathering will be 
followed by two others of a national 
character, The Liberal Congress of Relig- 
ions will hold its sixth session in Boston, 
Oct, 9-15, and the Universalist General 
Convention its biennial meeting, Oct. 20 
25. In each of these meetings women 
| will take an active part. F. M. A. 


j —_ —_——-_ 


A TOWN BUILT BY A WOMAN. 

According to the N. Y. Tribune,Preston, 
California, near Cloverdale, is a village 
consisting of a station and a_ post-office, 
which is combined with a telephone sta- 
tion and a general supply store. There 
are also ashop or two,and a goodly number 
ofcosy cottages. 

H. L, Preston and his wife left West Vir- 
ginia twenty-nine years ago and settled 
where the village now stands. Mr. Pres- 
ton bought the property. The land was 
cleared and planted, water piped for 
household use and irrigation, and the 
homestead grew prosperous. Mr. Preston 
died seven years ago, leaving his wife 
alone, with the exception of a son by a 
former marriage. 

Up to this time there had been no vil- 
lage, nothing but a nicely cultivated fruit 
farm. But Mrs. Preston, who is a native 
of Connecticut, set about building a town. 
For a number of years she had been treat- 
ing persons for slight ailments, and had 
gradually won a_ reputation. Many 
persons came to her. Liking the sur- 
roundings, they stayed on in the neigh- 
borhood, and, little by little, houses were 
putup. Mrs. Preston busied herself in 
makinglife pleasant for the people gath- 
ered about her. She did not organize a 
colony, but kept all her interests separate, 
First she built a pretty schoolhouse, and 
for six years she taught the children her- 
self. Then she put up a church, in which 
the services are entirely original, and Mrs, 
Preston preaches, 

The Preston settlement is thoroughly iu- 
dependent. There arechildren enough to 
justify asking the State to provide for 
their education, but instead, the teacher 


of the school is hired by subscrip- 
tions of the parents. Mrs. Pres- 
ton had _ bridges constructed, the 


roads kept in order, and new ones laid 
out at her own expense. Her tenants are 
given a life tenancy free, which is secured 
for themselves and their children, but 
Mrs. Preston keeps the title in her own 
name, No liquor is sold. The people live 
in pretty vine-covered cottages, and dur- 
ing the summer they all go toa lakein the 
mountains, ten acres in area, and stocked 
with fish, where camping facilities have 
been prepared by the settlement’s fairy 
godmother. Everything is free to the vil- 
lagers of Preston at this mountain resort. 





_o- 


WANTED: AN IMMORTAL POEM. 

A chance to win fame and money is 
opened to poets, women as well as men, 
by a gentleman indorsed by the New York 
Sun. He feels so strongly that Edwin 
Markham’s famous poem, **The Man with 
the Hoe,”’ misrepresents the agricultural 
laborer, that he has offered three prizes 
of $400, $200, and $100 respectively, for 
poems on **The Man Without the Hoe,” 
adapted to correct the impression left by 
Mr. Markham’s verses. He claims that 
the real ‘‘brothers to the ox” are the 
multitudes of young men who feel that 
manual work is beneath them: 

Who shall tell their story? Who shall 
best sing the bitter song of the incapables 
who walk the earth, driven hither and 
thither like beasts by the implacable 
sentiment of a false social education, 
suffering the tortures of the damned, and 
bringing distress upon those dependent 
upon them, because they have lost that 
true independence of soul that comes to 
him who dares to labor with his hands 
who wields the hoe, and is the master of 
his destiny? 

All poems are to be sent to the New 
York Sun before October 15. The judges 
of the competition are Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Stedman, and the editor of the Sun. 

F. M. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. SARAH A, BISSELL, corresponding 
secretary of the Toledo, O., Woman Suf- 
frage Association, bas accepted the «ffice 
of promoter of woman suffrage interests 
for the Ohio Centennial, 

FRAULEIN TERNINA is at present the 
best paid Wagnerian soprano in Germany, 
which means the best paid of all singers. 
She has refused the highest salary ever 
offered asoprano at a German opera-house 
—$11,000 a year. 

Mrs. Kate BrowNiit SHerwoon, of 
Toledo, O., is very active and energetic in 
her position as president of the Lucas 
County Branch of the Ohio Centennial 
Association, manifesting great 
ability as an organizer. 


and is 


Miss ADELAIDE WILSON, treasurer of 
the Georgia Woman Suffrage Association, 
has charge of the suffiage department in 
the Atlanta Saturday Review, the bright 
paper which has just been made the offi- 
cial organ of the Association, 
corner 8th Ave- 
léth Street, Tampa, Fla., is an 
undertaker and embalmer. She has every 
facility for giving satisfaction, a first ciass 
livery stable, fine carriages. Her rates 
are reasonable, Satisfaction is guaran- 
teed, and patronage is solicited 


Mrs. Toro. GRirprers, 
nue and 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, while 
camping out in the Canadian woods, has 
been collecting a large quantity of fir bal- 
sam twigs to fill cushions and sachets for 
the Suffrage Bazar next December. Any- 
body wishing to order one in advance can 
write to her at Georgeville, P. Q , Canada, 
mentioning the size and color preferred, 


Mks. SARAH Bram, a colored woman, 
49 years of age, born a slave in Wilkinson. 
County, Ga,, is now living on a little farm 
of her own near Tampa, Fla. In addition 
to raising garden truck and doing all 
kinds of work, she has adopted four col- 
ored orphan children, and is sending them 
to school. She is a remarkably efficient 
woman. One evidence of her thrift and 
good management is that she is carrying 
an insurance policy in an industrial and 
banking company. 


“LADY WARWICK, who has just declared 
herself a Socialist,” says the London 
Daily News, ‘is half-sister of the Duchess 
of Sutherland. The Countess of Warwick 
married in 1881, She was largely respon- 
sible for the return of her husband, then 
Lord Brooke, to Parliament as Conserva- 
tive Member for Colchester in 1888. She 
established a secondary school for the 
young people of Essex, near Dunmow, in 
which lads are given instruction in the 
principles of agriculture, and girls lessons 
in domestic economy. Quite recently, too, 
it was announced that she was to be seen 
on certain days in her retail establishment 
in the West End. [ler practical interest 
in workers is no new thing.”’ 


Miss Louisa ALDRICH BLAKE, of the 
New Hospital for Women, is the first 
woman master of surgery of London Uni- 
versity; and it is worth recording that the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland four 
years ago conferred a fellowship on a 
woman, Miss Emily W. Dickson, daughter 
ofaformer M. P. The first lady dentist 
in London was Miss R, G, Halliday, a fully 
qualified dental surgeon. Miss Halliday, 
who assists her father in a large practice, 
has very few lady colleagues in England; 
but America, according to the last census, 
has considerably over 300 lady dentists, 
Chicago alone boasting fitteen. There are 
many ladies in England, however, who 
carry on successful businesses as chem- 
ists, and several London hospitals employ 
female dispensers. 

LADY BLENNERHASSETT, the wife of 
Sir Rowland Ponsonby Blennerhassett, 
Bart., is one of the most learned women 
of her time. She was already a Doctor of 
Philosophy, Honoris Causa, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, and the French Minis- 
try of Education has now bestowed upon 
her the ‘‘golden palm”’ as a recognition of 
the great value of her researches in French 
history and literature. She is a German 
by birth—the only daughter of the Count 
de Leyden; and, as the Countess Charlotte 
de Leyden, was one of the ladies in-wait- 
ing of the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
She is still among the most intimate 
friends of the Empress, to whose presence 
she was the first to be admitted after the 
death of the Emperor Frederick. Lady 
Blennerhassett married Sir Rowland in 
1870, when he was a Member for Galway. 
Her knowledge of the history and litera- 
ture of Germany and France is unsur- 
passed. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, was a firm believer in equal 
rights for women. In 1871 she wrote ‘a 
story with a moral,” entitled “Pink and 
White Tyranny.”’ It describes a girl 
brought up to believe that women were 
created to be petted dependents upon 
men; that the serious duties and responsi- 
bilities of life were the prerogative of the 
husband, while the province of the wife 
was sulely wsthetic and decorative. Mrs. 
Stowe shows how fatal this theory is to 
domestic happiness and especially to the 
independence of the husband. She says: 


The marriage ceremony gives the hus- 
band authority; sv does the law of the 
land. Joun could legally lock up his wife 
till she learned her lessons; he could do 
any of twenty other things that no gentle- 
man would ever think of doing, and the 
law would support him in it. But because 
John is a gentleman and not a cad, he 
strokes his wife’s head and submits. Our 
brethren, the Methodists, have lately de- 
cided to leave the word ‘‘obey”’ out of the 
marriage service. Our friends, are, 80 all 
the world knows, a wise and prudent de- 
nomination, guided by a very practical 
sense in their arrangements. If they have 
left the word ‘“‘obey”’ out, it is because 
they have concluded that it does no good 
to put it in. 

Mrs. Stowe pleads for a higher concep- 
tion of womanly character and responsi- 
bility. She affirms that: 

Women formed under the kindly severe 
discipline of Puritan New England act 
not from blind impulse or instinct, but 
from high principle. The habit of self- 
examination and self inspection, for which 
the religion of New England has been 
peculiar, has produced a race of women 
who rise superior to those mere feminine 
caprices and impulses, which often hurry 
very generous and kindly natured per- 
sons intv ungenerous and dishonorable 
conduct, 

For the frivolity and pettiness of women, 
Mrs. Stowe holds men largely responsible. 
She exclaims: 

You men are stronger than women; you 
have the world in your hands; you have 
1,000 resources where we have only one. 
You ought to be stronger and nobler ac- 
cording to your advantages; you ought to 
rise superior to the temptations that beset 
a poor, weak, ill-educated woman whom 
everybody has been flattering from her 
cradle, aud whom you, I dare say, have 
helped to flatter, turning her head with 
compliments, like all the rest of them. 
You have told her that all she is made 
for is to be charming, and have encour- 
aged her to live the life of a butterfly or a 
canary bird. Did you ever try to 
strengthen her principles, to educate ber 
mind, to make her strong? On the con- 
trary, haven’t you been bowing down and 
adoring her because she is weak? Such 
is the kind of women that you men edu- 
cate by the way you look upon women 
and the way you treat them. 


This silly sentimentalism does not blind 
clear-headed Mrs. Stowe, She says: 


There is a chilly, disagreeable kind of 
article called common sense, which is of 
all things the most repulsive and anti- 
pathetical to all petted creatures, whose 
life has consisted in flattering. Itis the 
kind of talk which sets the world before 
women as it is and not as itis painted by 
flatterers Those women who prefer the 
society of gentlemen, and who have the 
faculty of bewitching their senses, never 
are in the way of hearing from this cold 
matter of fact region. They pass their 
time in a world of illusions; they demand 
these illusions of all who approach them. 
All gentlemen by a sort of instinct recog- 
nize the woman who lives by flattery, and 
thus some women are hopelessly buried 
under a mountain of rubbish to which 
each passer-by adds one stone. 

Yet Mrs. Stowe recognizes the existence 
of true chivalry. She believes that: 


Men were born and organized by nature 
to be the protectors of women, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the stronger and more 
thoroughly manly a man is, the more he 
has of the disposition which makes him 
the charmed servant of what is weak and 
dependent. 

Recognizing the responsibility of a hus- 
band who has been so unfortunate as to 
marry an uncongenial wife, Mrs. Stowe 
says: 

Well, you must have patience with her, 
Consider that she has been unfortunate in 
her associates. She has been a petted 
child all her life and you have helped 
to pet her. How much men always do to 
weaken the moral sense of women by 
liking and admiring them for being weak 
and foolish and inconsequent, so long as 
it is pretty and does nut come in their 
way. Society releases pretty women 
from any sense of obligation to be con- 
stant in duty or brave in meeting emer- 
gencies. 

For the elevation of the character and 
position of women, Mrs, Stowe very wisely 
looks to women themselves. She affirms 
that women are loyal to their sisters: 

Whatever may be scoffingly said of 
the readiness of women to put one an- 
other down, it is certain that the highest 
class of them have the feminine ¢sprit de 
corps immensely strong. ‘The humilia- 
tion of another woman seems to them 
their own humiliation; and man’s lordly 
contempt for another woman seems like 
contempt of themselves, It will be found 
that good young ladies, while of course 
they have all the innocence of the dove, 
do display on emergencies a considerable 
share of the wisdom of the serpent. 





Mrs. Stowe already in 1871 recognized 
the increasing difficulty which women ex- 
perience in forming congenial marriages. 
She says: 


The tendency of life in New England 
towns is to throw the young men of the 
place into distant fields of adventure 
and enterprise in the far Western and 
Southern States, leaving at their old homes 
a population in which the feminine ele- 
ment largely preponderates. It is not, 
generally speaking, the most cultivated or 
the most attractive of the brethren who 
remain in the place where they were born. 
The ardent, the daring, the enterprising, 
are off to the ends of the earth, and the 
choice of the sisters who remain at home 
is, therefore, confined to a restricted list, 
and so it ends in these delightful rose 
gardens of single women which abound in 
New England—women who remain at 
home as housekeepers to aged parents, 
and charming persons in society; women 
over whose graces of conversation and 
manner the married men in their vicinity 
go off into raptures of eulogism, which 
generally end with, ‘‘Why hasn't that 
woman ever got married?” 


Believing, with ninety-nine out of a 
hundred suffragists in the permanence of 
the marriage relation, Mrs. Stowe re- 
marks: 


It has been very surprising to see in 
these our times that some people who 
really at heart have the interest of women 
upon their minds have been so reckless 
and short-sighted as to clamor for an easy 
dissolution of the marriage contract as a 
means of righting their wrongs. They do 
not see that this isa liberty which, once 
granted, would always tell against the 
weaker sex. If the woman whu finds she 
has made a mistake and marriea a man 
unkind or uncongenial, may, on the dis- 
covery of it, leave him and seek her for- 
tune with another, so also may a man. 
And what will become of a weak woman, 
without means of supportfor herself or her 
children, when the first gilding begins to 
wear off, if the man who has taken her as 
his wife shall be at libertyto cast her off and 
seek another? Have we not enough now 
of miserable, broken-winged butterflies, 
that sink down, downinto the mud of the 
street? Are women reformers going to 
clamor for having every woman turned 
out helpless when the man who has mar- 
ried her and made her a mother discovers 
that she has not the power to interest 
him and to help his higher spiritual de. 
velopment? If the sacredness of the mar- 
riage contract did not hold, if the church 
and all good men and all good women 
did not uphold it with their might and 
main, it is easy to see where the career of 
many women would end, 

Mrs, Stowe had a profound appreciation 
of the sacredness of the maternal instinct. 
She rightly regarded it as the- noblest at- 
tribute of womanhood. In poor Lillie it 
was sadly lacking: 


It was a comfort to pass into the little 
pink ruffled chamber among the cherry- 
trees, where the birds were singing and 
the summer breezes blowing, and the pret- 
ty Kathleen, the baby’s nurse, was croon- 
ing her Irish songs, and invoking the holy 
virgin and all the saints to bless the ‘dar- 
lin’-baby.’’ People may mourn in lugubri- 
ous phrase about the Irish blood in our 
country. For our own part, we think the 
rich, tender, motherly nature of the lrish 
girl an element in our population a thou- 
sand times more hopeful than the faded, 
washed-out indifferentism of fashionable 
women who have danced and flirted away 
all their womanly attributes till there is 
neither warmth nor richness nor maternal 
fulness left in them—mere paper-dolls, 
without milk in their bosoms or blood in 
their veins. Give us rich, tender, warm- 
hearted Bridgets and Kathleens, whose 
instincts teach them the real poetry of 
motherhood, who can love unto death, 
and bear triais and pains cheerfully for 
the joy that is set before them. We are 
not afraid for the republican citizens that 
such mothers will bear to us. They are 
the ones who will come to high places in 
our land, and that will possess the earth 
by right of the strongest. 

Encouraged by the wise advice and en 
couragement of his sister, John makes 
the best of his uncongenial marriage to 
an exacting and frivolous wife, and bas 
his reward. On her death-bed Lillie said 
to her husband: 

How much truer and better you are 
than I have been! . . . Yourememberthe 
story of Undine? Most of my life I have 
been like Undine before her soul came 
into her. But this last year I have felt 
the coming in of asoul. It has made me 
feel that you and I shall meet in some 
better place hereafter. And then you will 
be rewarded for all your goodness to me. 

Let the opponents of woman suffrage 
who imagine that its advocates are trying 
to undermine domestic happiness, read 
this ‘‘story with a moral,’’ written by an 
eminent suffragist nearly thirty years 
ago, and they will be undeceived. 

H. B. B. 
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A HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

Mrs. M. F. Mallory, who went to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., three years ago, has returned 
to spend some months in New England in 
behalf of a work which she has under- 
taken in that region, where so many con- 
sumptives are sent in search of health. 
Mrs. Mallory bears excellent letters of 
recommendation. They indorse’ the 
need of a home or boarding-house 
where consumptives of small means 
from the North, can find a_ refuge 
and proper care. Already the people 





| there are overburdened with cases of con- 


sumptives without financial resources. 
Mrs. Mallory has been caring for many 
such during the past three years, but is 
unable alone to do what ought to be done. 
She is therefore seeking contributions to 
aid in a field where her own services are 
freely given. Her address is 75 McKnight 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 





LITTLE PHILANTHROPIES. 


“I am thinking of the vast army of peo- 
ple who are neither rich nor poor, the 
middle class, who in town and country 
die daily fora break in the monotony of 
their existence,” says ‘“‘The Busy Wo- 
man” in the Union Signal. ‘‘There are 
few of us who have not the luxury of a 
‘spare bed’ in our homes, How would it 
do to set aside a week or more—according 
as the Lord hath prospered us—when this 
spare resting place and the extra chair at 
our tables shall be occupied by some one 
needing a change? 

“Thousands of middle-aged women 
crowd city stores and offices, or bend over 
sewing-machines in plain, stuffy little 
rooms, who, neat of dress, cheery of voice, 
and heroic of spirit, rarely give us reason 
to suspect the silent yearnings after a 
change. Shall not we who live on farms, 
in small country towns within easy reach 
of God’s country, or in the pleasant sub- 
urbs, find out some of these and give 
them a little good time? This need not 
cost much in money. It is the spirit of 
love that counts, healing sore hearts and 
helping tired spirits in the battle of life. 

‘And we whose homes are in the big 
cities—what treats we can give to men 
and women, lads and lassies and little 
folks, shut in to the humdrum—as they 
call it—of a country town or ‘the old 
farm.’ A few rides on a crowded city 
street car would give the thought-starved 
boy and the lonely grandmother ‘things’ 
to talk about for all next winter. 

‘‘Many of us fail to do the things we 
might for others, by reason of sluggish 
imagination. ‘I never thought of it!) We 
do not ‘see’ how our neighbor is pining 
for the commonplace crust we push aside. 
Let us pray to have our eyes opened.”’ 





A VISITING GARDENER. 

‘‘Well, [ suppose you might call me a 
visiting gardener, but I have never given 
my work a name,” says Miss Delia Platt, 
of New Jersey. “I am_ twenty-three 
years old, and have been engaged in the 
work for nearly five years, and last year 
cleared $1,856. 

‘*My father was a Jersey farmer, and [, 
as the eldest of five girls, took up the 
farm work when my father died suddenly. 
It was the middle of the season, and the 
crop on which we depended had to be 
worked and gathered. When the end of 
the year came, and it was discovered I 
had managed well, had paid the interest 
on our mortgage property, kept the girls 
at school, and had a small surplus laid by, 
it was decided that I run the place 
another twelve months. 

‘*A gentleman living in South Orange 
rode over my farm one day, and was 80 
pleased with its appearance that he asked 
why I couldn’t come and break up his 
garden. He asked the question in jest, 
but found me willing to take the matter 
up in a business way. I went over the 
next week and laid out and planted his 
garden. He was pleased with my work 
and fell to bragging about that garden 
before the seeds came up. His boasting 
induced several persons who had never 
thought of raising their own vegetables 
to offer their work. Fortunately, that 
season proved a good one, and owners of 
the gardens I had planted and continued 
to work were well pleased with the re- 
sult in a financial way, as well as having 
enjoyed the pleasure of picking their 
own vegetables, 

‘*Before the beginning of a second sea- 
son I made calls on a number of persons 
living in the Oranges and Montclair, and 
engaged to take the planting and working 
of their kitchen gardens for the coming 
season. Don’t think I went to the wealth- 
iest families. They are the very people a 
woman wishing to engage in this work 
must avoid. Such persons are able to 
employ a special gardener, and have a sta- 
ble full of horses to do any sort of work 
they fancy. I applied to those who kept 
neither horse nor man, but whose lot con- 
tained a good garden plot. In the major- 
ity of instances this was not a very big 
piece of land, and had been allowed to 
run to weeds, 

“I take my gardens in rotation; that is, 
I break up the. whole of them in the au- 
tumn; in the spring I give them the sec- 
ond working over; then I go back, lay 
them all off, plant the earlier varieties of 
seeds, and so my gardens all come on to- 
gether. As I always supply the seeds and 
plants, I get them at wholesale prices, 
which greatly reduces the cost. I have 
my own greenhouses and forcing beds, so 
I raise all the plants used. Then, too, I 





make on my farm all the compost needed 
as fertilizer, [ may also add that there 
are many vegetables the seeds of which 
are saved each year. But that is a de- 
partment looked after by my younger sis- 
ter, who declares that she intends becom- 
ing a seed farmer. 

“As the result of my five years’ work 
on our farm, and, as visiting gardener, I 
have paid off the mortgages on our prop- 
erty, have carried out my father’s plan as 
to the education of my sisters, have added 
many new implements, own four instead 
of two horses, and am beginning to lay 
by with the intention of buying more 
land. 

“One great advantage of my profession 
is that the pay is sure. It is in no way 
dependent on the season or on the yield 
of the land. I agree to plant the garden 
for a stated sum. Then having the horses 
and labor at command and supplying 
seeds, etc., itis like buying at wholesale 
and selling at retail. I always make at 
least a weekly inspection of every garden 
and direct my men when and where to go 
and what todo. I use a wheel in going 
about, and you may be sure no grass 
grows under that bicycle, but neither do I 
work myself to death. 

“Any woman desiring to take up this 
work, I would advise ner to begin in a 
suburban place, where people are in good 
circumstances and own their own homes. 
In such localities the lots nearly always 
contain a garden plot which, if properly 
worked, will produce all the vegetables, 
flowers, and melons the family can use. 
She may have some difficulty in persuad- 
ing the owners to make a beginning the 
first year, but after that, if she manages 
properly, I will guarantee she will have no 
difficulty in holding her job. I have never 
found a family who were willing to go 
back to buying vegetables after experienc- 
ing the pleasure of picking them in their 
own garden.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Autumn Bulletin for 1899 of the 
Riverside Press announces new books and 
new editions of books by women, as 
follows: 


Dorothy and Her Friends, by Ellen 
Olney Kirk, 

A Pretty Tory, by Jeanie Gould Lin- 
colp. 

Keligio Pictoris, by Helen Bigelow 
Merriman. 

Loveliness, a story, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

Raphael, by Estelle M. Hurll. 

Under the Cactus Flag, by Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Square Pegs, by Adeline D. T. Whitney. 

Tne Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

A Young Savage, by Barbara Yechton. 

The Queen's Twin and Other Stories, by 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Animal and Folk Lore, by Fanny D. 
Bergen. 

Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood, by Caroline 
Leslie Field. 

The Little Fig-tree Stories, by Mary 
Hallock Foote. 

John Murray Forbes, by his daughter, 
Sarah F. Hughes. 

The Martyr’s Idy] and Shorter Poems, 
by Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The Boys of Scrooby, by Ruth Hall. 

Two Tragedies of Seneca, by Ella Isabel 
Harris. 

The Narragansett Friends’ Meeting in 
the Eighteenth Century, by Caroline 
Hazard. 

The Hiawatha Prince, by Florence Hol- 
brook. 

Reminiscences 1819-1899, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Is Polite Society Polite? and Other 
Essays, by Julia Ward Howe. 

Betty Leicester’s Christmas, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 





NEW BOOKS BY WOMEN. 

Little, Brown, and Company will pub- 
lish this autumn an ‘Art Life of Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt,” by Helen M. Knowl- 
ton, one of Hunt’s pupils; ‘‘Kate Field, A 
Record”; and ‘tA Study of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning,’ both by Lilian Whiting, 
author of ‘The World Beautiful;” Anna 
Bowman Dodd’s ‘Three Normandy Inns,”’ 
and Mabel Loomis Todd’s ‘‘Total Eclipses 
of the Sun; ‘Salads, Sandwiches, and 
Chafing-Dish Dainties,” by Janet M. Hill; 
and new editions of Bourget’s ‘‘Pastels of 
Men,”’ translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, and of ‘*T'wo Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress,’ by Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell. 

In poetry their new list will include 
Mrs. Moulton’s new volume, “At the 
Wind's Will;” Gertrude Hall’s new book 
of poems, ‘‘The Age of Fairygold’’; “Out 
of the Nest,” by Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 

In fiction they will publish “Invisible 
Links,” a volume of stories by Selma 
Lagerléf, author of ‘*The Story of Gésta 
berling;’’ ‘From Kingdom to Colony,” by 
Mary Devereux; ‘‘The Bronze Buddha,” 
by Cora Linn Daniels; and ‘‘Saragossa,”’ 
by Peréz Galdés, an authorized transla- 
tion by Minna C. Smith. 

The new juveniles on their autumn list 





include “The Island Impossible,” by Hay. 
riet Morgan. Favorite authors are repre 
sented by ‘‘Madam Mary of the Zoo,” One 
of Mrs. Wesselhoeft's fable stories; «Ty, 
Young Puritans in Captivity,”’ by Mary 
P. Wells Smith; “The Boys of Marmitop 
Prairie,” by Gertrude Smith, author ot 
“Ten Little Comedies;’ “Bob and Kit» 
by the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mission:» 
“The Boys and Girls of Brantham,” by 
Evelyn Raymond, author of “The Littl, 
Lady of the Horse.” New editions arg 
announced of “Old French Fairy Tales,” 
two volumes from the famous Frene) 
stories of Madame d’ Aulnoy. 

Their Centenary Edition of the Worm. 
eley ‘Balzac’ in thirty-three volumes, 
will include “The Personal Opinions of 
Balzac,” compiled and translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. New yo). 
umes will be added to the uniform library 
edition of Daudet, among them ‘Kings in 
Exile’’ and the ‘“‘Tartarian” series, trang. 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 

An interesting series of juveniles to be 
issued this fall will be known as “The 
Children’s Friend Series;’’ Louisa M, A}. 
cott, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Laura E. Richards, Juliang 
H. Ewing, and other well known writers 
for children are represented. 

They have issued a popular edition of 
Selma Lagerléf’s Sicilian novel, ‘*The Mir. 
acles of Antichrist.” 





A SCHOOL FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER, 


The City History Club of New York 
City, now three years old, is thriving and 
growing. From nine classes to ninety is 
its record of increase since it was founded, 
in 1896, by Mrs. Robert Abbe. The 
present membership of 1,700 is greater by 
300 than that of a year ago. It purpose is 
so to arouse popular interest in local hig. 
tory and popular pride in civic matters as 
to make these working forces for the 
public good, To this end classes for the 
study of the history of New York City 
are formed among the members of the 
club, public lectures are given under its 
auspices, and papers and leaflets on local 
history are issued by it from time to time, 

In order to make the work of the club 
as effective as possible, its leaders seek 
chiefly to enlist those whose preparation 
for citizenship is most important to their 
own future welfare and to that of the 
community—the boys and girls of the 
less favored classes. These are admitted 
as junior members on payment of five 
cents for the club badge. German, Irish, 
Russian Jew—all are Americans and all 
New Yorkers from the time they pin on 
the bit of metal bearing a beaver, in re- 
minder of the seal of New Amsterdam 
and the club motto, ‘For the City.’’ Most 
of these classes meet at schools—public, 
private, or charitable—some are organized 
in connection with churches or with mis- 
sions and more are conducted in cudpera- 
tion with settlements, which recognize in 
the club a strong ally. 

A typical class is one of boys averaging 
twelve years of age which meets at the 
University Settlement. Twenty boys, 
sharp-looking German Jews, most of 
them, were present when the writer en- 
tered the clubroom. Nathan Hale was 
mentioned. Up went a hand. “I seen 
his statue down by the City Hall.’’ The 
teacher by a slip of the tongue miscalled 
adate. Instantly he was corrected. The 
Dutch period is the favorite with this 
class, but they have done good work 
throughout the course, 

This lesson was followed by a business 
meeting of asomewhat stormy character. 
Since self-government is a club principle, 
the teacher took no part, but let the boys 
settle their difficulties themselves. The 
gavel played a fierce tattoo on the presi- 
dent’s desk most of the time, but the ad- 
journment was serene. 

The Dolly Madison Club, which also 
meets at the University Settlement, is 
composed of working girls in their teens. 
A club of men and women, employés ina 
great department store, is enrolled as 4 
branch of the City History Club. A re- 
cent and most interesting development of 
the work is the giving of a series of les- 
sons in city history to the boy prisoners 
in the Tombs. 

The classes meet weekly or fortnightly 
as is most convenient, with the exception 
of the normal class, conducted by Dr. 
Frank Bergen Kelley, which meets once 4 
month. Ofthe forty-five teachers in the 
club, all but Dr. Kelley and four others 
are volunteers. Besides teaching several 
classes, Dr. Kelley does a vast amount of 
work in preparing syllabi, mapping out 
excursion routes, and designing graphic 
charts to represent departments of govern- 
ment and epochs of history. In this work 
he is assisted by Mrs. Kelley, to whose 
enthusiasm the club owes much of its 
prosperity. Theteachers are assiduous in 
developing methods and in collecting and 
arranging all sorts of educational ma- 
terial — maps, pictures, photographs, 
curios. To these the children add news- 
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and distributes amung its members every 
year 30,000 small pictures to be pasted 
jnto the pupils’ pote-books, and owns a 
supply of lantern slides and other educa- 
tional helps, which are lent to any class 
on application, Of course the prepara- 
tion of all this material has involved re- 
search on the part of the scholarly mem- 
pers of the City History Club, photo- 
graphic work by the camera owners 
among them, and exercise of wits by the 
ingenious who are fertile in pedagogical 
ideas. 

The varied individuality of methods 
was plainly shown in the annual exhibit 
of the work of the City History Club held 
at the University Settlement, Around the 
exhibition room hung illustrative charts, 
or “graphics,’’ as the teachers call them. 
One is made by pasting portraits of city, 
State, and national officials on a sheet of 
paper; another shows pictures of public 
buildings; a third, views of historic spots. 
Notwithstanding its motto is simply, 
“For the City,’’ the City History Club 
recognizes that good citizenship involves 
State and national loyalty, and lays stress 
on parallels in municipal, State and na- 
tional government. For example, by the 
use of a diagram it is shown that what 
the police force is to the city, the militia 
is to the State, and the army to the United 
States. 

The battle maps show for themselves 
that although local in scene they belong 
to the martial history of the nation; while 
the juxtaposition of a photo reproduction 
of the locomotive which hauls the Empire 
State Express with a woodcut of the De 
Witt Clinton tells no less clearly a story 
of peace in the country and of progress in 
the world. The commercial relations of 
the metropolis with other places are in- 
geniously depicted by a map or diagram 
entitled ‘‘How New York is Fed.”’ 

The recent large increase in the circu- 
lation of historical works over that of 
fiction in many New York libraries is at- 
tributed in part to the influence of the 
City History Club. Seven travelling libra- 
ries, of sixty or more volumes each, have 
been in use among the classes this year 
and Dr. Kelley hopes to place one in every 
club centre. The excursions to points of 
interest are continued during the summer, 
although the course of study is planned 
to be completed by the first of May. This 
course includes the geography of Greater 
New York, studies of the Dutch, English, 
Revolutionary, and Federal periods, and 
of the modern city, its charter, institu- 
tions, and administration. 

When practicable the teachers take 
their classes to the public lectures and 
once a year, on Washington’s Birthday, 
the children and their friends crowd the 
Thalia Theatre, when the annual stereop- 
ticon entertainment is given. On the 
twenty-second of last February 1,500 chil- 
dren, wearing the badge of the City His- 
tory Club and waving the flag of their (for 
most of them) adopted country, cheered 
scenes from the Spanish-American War. 

The other great day of the year is that 
on which the prizes for essays and note- 
books are awarded. The work of over 
200 competitors was displayed at the ex- 
hibition this year. The junior essay prize 
was taken by a little Italian boy from one 
of the schools of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, who had been in this country only 
eighteen months. The first prize for a 
note-book was won by a thirteen-year-old 
boy of fureign parentage, who at school 
was held to be unmanageable. When 
asked why he gave his teachers so much 
trouble, he replied, “Ob, they make you 
sit like a stick at school; I can’t sit like a 
stick all day.’”” This boy begged permis. 
sion of the janitor of the tenement where 
he lived to luok over the papers that were 
thrown away. From these and from 
other sources he cut enough pictures to 
illustrate three clearly written and inter- 
esting note-books. The selection and 
grouping of the pictures was admirable, 
as was thatin many other note-books in a 
less degree. 

Nothing can give a better idea of what 
the City History Club stands for than the 
following essay, which was written by the 
boy whose note-bovk took the first junior 
prize, and which received honorable men- 
tion. 

HOW I CAN BE A GOOD CITIZEN. 

If | want to be a good citizen I must be 
true to my country, true to my State, and 
true to my city. 

I must see that the street in front of my 
house is always clean and I must not let 
anybody throw paper on the street any- 
where. 

If I do not vote I will not be doing my 
duty. I must have my own judgment to 
vote for the man I think is best qualified 
for the office which he has been nomi- 
nated for. If I don’tI won’t be doing my 
duty. I must net let anybody bribe me 
to vote for a man I think not fitted for an 
Office. 

It will also be my duty to be industrious 
and self supporting, so as not to be a bur- 
den and a nuisance to the public. 

If lever work for the city I must not 
charge too much for it. I must pay taxes, 
80 that the government can be maintained 





untarily for public improvements and 
public buildings. I must myself keep all 
the ordinances and report a)l those that 
break them. When it is necessary I must 
help maintain order and always be ready 
for any public service, and in case of war 
serve my country as a private soldier or 
an officer. 

I should cultivate a patriotic spirit and 
be willing to sacrifice personal advantage 
to gain public good, 

I should know the history of my coun- 
try, be an intelligent reader and a close 
observer of current events. If I am a 
citizen of the United States I shall be 
entitled to its protection and share its 
privileges. 

“A great nation is made worthy by its 
citizens.—C. D. Warner.” 

Surely the promoters of the City His- 
tory Club, and especially Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, its founder and president, may 
justly feel that that they are not only 
adding to the number of honest and in- 
telligent members of the community, but 
that they are making citizens of whom 
some, at least, will be, in the words of 
Milton, “stirred up to be brave men and 
worthy patriots, dear to God and famous 
to all ages.”’ —Congregationalist. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Jess. Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. New York. The 
MacMillan Company. 1899. Price, $1.50. 


This is a series of brilliant yet thought- 
ful discourses ‘found out of doors during 
the unoccupied vacancies miscalled ‘vaca- 
tions.’’’ They have been prepared for the 
press by Miss Evelyn H. Walker. ‘Jess’ 
was the name of the gentle but spirited 
mare who gallantly carried her rider over 
the breezy highlands of western Wiscon- 
sin, climbing the Blue Mounds, threading 
the romantic valleys of the Kickapoo and 
Baraboo, sharing fatigues and privations 
with almost human sagacity and more 
than human fidelity, only to die prema- 
turely as the result of an accident. Each 
chapter has a charm of its own—‘‘A Din- 
ner of Herbs,” *‘A Quest for the Unat- 
tainable,”’ ‘*The River of Life,’’ ‘The Re- 
ligion of the Bird’s Nest,” etc. The writer, 
himself a resident in boyhood of the love- 
ly rural region he describes, has trans- 
ferred to these pages sumething of its 
charms, As he well says: 


The bluff country of the Upper Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries is becoming more 
and more precious to the Western eye, 
accustomed to the fertile monotony of 
prairie levels. These uplands minister to 
the soul as much as they refresh the body. 
The Mississippi valley yields never a 
mountain from the Alleghanies to the 
Rockies; but these bluffs display the rug- 
ged chiselliogs of nature. They disclose 
the edges of the geologic leaves in the 
great book that tells the story of creation. 
Their summits are high enough to deepen 
the breath and quicken the pulse of the 
climber, to sharpen the edge of the senses 
and give new zest to the mind. 

They are associated forever in the mem- 
ory of this reviewer with his own happy 
early married life, and have given tone to 
this delightful volume, which deals with 
“the uplands of the spirit.’’ H. B. B. 


THE QUEEN OF THE Swamp, and Other 
Plain Americans. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. Price, 
$1.25. 

Nothing indicates so clearly the vast di- 
mensions of our complex nationality as 
the diversity already apparent in its fic- 
tion; but it is seldom that one volume of 
short stories,sketched by the same author 
from life, contains so great a variety of 
types. All are taken from country life in 
the Middle West. Ohio is pictured in 
“The Queen of the Swamp” and ‘Rose 
Day,’’ Kentucky in the ‘Princess,’ Indi- 
ana in ‘Tbe Fairfield Poet’? and ‘*T’ Fer- 
gore,” and Illinois in “Bertrus.” “The 
Calhoun Fiddler,’’ and ‘‘A Man from the 
Spanish War.’’ These simple, picturesque 
stories are so utterly unlike Eastern 
scenes and people that they ought to be 
widely read. No one knows or under- 
stands his country or his age who is up- 
familiar with its plain people. H. B. B. 


BETTER Wor.LD PuiLtosopuy. A Socio- 
logical Synthesis. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago: The Ward Waugh 
Co. 1899. Price, $1. 


This is an earnest and forcible analysis 
of the relations between the individual and 
his environment. It is full of original and 
suggestive thought. The problem of in- 
dustry is thus stated: 

1. Man, like every otlier animal, in the 
known universe, is a creature of desires, 

2. In order to gratify his desires, he 
must manage and foreknow the inanimate 
universe. 

8. The management of the universe is 
the task of industry. 

4. Industry is labor. 

5. Human beings escape labor by shirk- 
ing, by machinery, and by codperation. 


The two great blunders made by human 
beings have been their conception of the 
universe as destitute of law, and the con- 
ception of the inanimate as animate and 
voluntary. The writer successively con- 
siders egoism and altruism, the social 
ideal, the nature of living beings, race 
and individual culture. The elimination 








The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








of egoism should be the goal of effort. 
The two-fold function of individual cul- 
ture is so to develop beings that they 
shall be able to perceive their proper rela- 
tions to the rest of the universe, to the 
inanimate about them, and to otber be- 
ings in space and time, and realizing their 
relations to others, to be disposed to 
assume them. H. B. B. 


THE EVOLUTION OF Dora. By Estelle 
Baker. New York and London. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 1898. Price, $1.25, 


This is the story of a girl who is made 
the prey of a villainous employer, and is 
then forced by him into deeper degrada- 
tion. Just as she has reached a condition 
of absolute wreck by vice and intemper- 
ance, she is discovered and rescued by the 
man who had loved her asa girl, and who, 
with sublime fidelity, wins her back to 
happy marriage and maternity. Follow- 
ing this is a tale of a girl saved from ship- 
wreck by a colored man, who, after living 
alone with him on a desert island, be- 
comes his wife. Discovered and brought 
back to America, the colored man is per- 
suaded by her friends that her happiness 
requires his committing suicide, which he 
does, and she thereupon dies of a broken 
heart. These are both “stories with a 
moral,’’ gruesome and sensational. 

H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


Wave, oh, wave! what sayest thou— 
Why the anger on thy brow? 
Do the bathers as they go 
Tread upon thy undertow? 
—Philadelphia North American. 
Little Clarence—The funny-bone is in 
the elbow, isn’t it, pa? 
Mr. Callipers—Yes, my son. 
Litile Clarence—Well, pa, is that what 
makes people laugh in their sleeves?— 
Puck. 


Visitor—The houses are pretty far 
apart, I see. 

Suburbanite (just moved in)—Fine, isn’t 
it? If the young lady in the next house is 
learning to play the piano you can’t hear 
her.— Puck. 


“T see that Secker is a candidate for 
Congress up in your district. Has he 
much show?” 

“Show? He has just about as much 
show as an automobile agent in a livery 
stable.’’—Puck. 


A teacher in a north of England board 
school was recently examining aclass of 
small boysin mental arithmetic. She said, 
“If your father gave your mother thirty 
shillings to-day and two pounds to-mor- 
row, what would she have?”” And a small 
boy near the bottom of the class replied, 
“She would have a fit.” 








“AN EMPTY SACK CANNOT STAND 
UPRIGHT.” 


Neither can poor, weak, thin blood 
nourish and sustain the physical system. 
For strength of nerves and muscles there 
must be pure, rich, vigorous blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the standard prep- 
aration for the blood, and its many re- 
markable cures and the fact that it does 
everybody good who takes it prove it is 
just what you need if you are weak and 
languid. 

Hoop’s Pius do not gripe. 
gists. 25c. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


All drug: 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
S a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


Y MAIL. Co f 
SHORTHAND Kerst's Sehool Corning. N.Y 











AFTER VACATION. 





The children are all coming back to town 
From the fields and the hills and the sea- 
side beaches, 
They are strong and merry and plump and 


brown, 

And their cheeks are as rosy and round as 
peaches— 

And now for school, where the mistress 
teaches 


These little people all in a row 
So many things that they ought to know. 


They know already where blackberries 
Like thimbles are set on the thorn’s thin 
fingers, 
Where the August apple falls and lies, 
And the lane where the latest daisy lingers, 
And the nest and the note of the feathered 
singers— 
But far less sure of their facts will be 
The class reciting Geography! 


They can count the number of loads of hay 
That the oxen drew through the wide barn- 

door, 

They can tell you the dozens of eggs that they 
Have found in the hayloft or on the floor, 
(On the side of the hen-coop they kept the 

score), 

But these ready reckoners will be less quick 

To perform a sum in Arithmetic! 


They can box the compass, and swim and 
dive, 
They have learned to row and to steer a 
boat, 
They know where the sea-anemones live, 
And the pools where the feathery sea- 
weeds float, 
And the rocks where the seal dries his 
glossy coat, 
They can show you the sea-urchin’s fretted 
shell— 
Sut the rules of Grammar they cannot tell! 


So much the better—for ocean waves 
Are deeper than books; and the meadow 


herbs 
And the minerals found in the mountain 
caves 
Teach greater lessons than nouns and 
verbs — 


And the peace of nature that naught dis- 
turbs 
Fills the hearts of the children and shines 
in their eyes, 
Aud makes them happy and bright and wise. 
—Portland Transcript. 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

When grandma came into the nursery 
she saw Ted staring out of the window 
with a scowl on his forehead. Mary Es- 
ther was lying stretched out on the floor, 
drumming her heels up and down, and 
Dick was pulling the cat's tail. 

‘*What’s the trouble, Teddy?’ she 
asked, sitting down in her chair and 
beginning her knitting. 

“Oh, this rain is such a bother!’ said 
Ted, ‘I was going over to Jobn’s to 
make a bird house, and [ took my tools 
over last night to have them there; and 
now | can’t go because I’ve got a cold 
and it rains.” 

“I saw a carpenter making a mud house 
the other morning without tools,’ began 
grandma; and the three children came 
over and clustered around her chair. 

‘*And that wasn’t all,” she went on. 
‘*He had no arms, and he made it with his 
head. 

‘*He acted very oddly, too,”’ said grand- 
ma, lifting Dick up on her lap. ‘First, 
he rubbed his floor in; and he sang a 
funny little song as he did it. Then he 
went off for more mud. When he got 
back he walked in every direction but the 
right one, and I thought he had lost his 
way; but I really think he wanted to make 
me stop watching him, for he finally got 
there, and he went on building, always 
singing his queer little song. After his 
pile of mud was large enough, he pressed 
his head against one end until he had 
bored a little round room init. I thought 
it must be hard work, but he always sang, 
and seemed determined to make the best 
of it.”’ 

‘Where is his house?”’ asked Dick. 

“Out in the roof of the back porch,” 
said grandma. So they all scampered off 
to find it. 

“Oh, yes!’ said Ted, pointing up in one 
corner. ‘There itis. It’s a mud-dauber's 
nest.”’ 

“It’s a wasp’s, I think,’’ said Dick. 

‘*Well, a mud-dauber is a wasp,”’ said 
Ted, laughing. ‘‘That’s built better than 
I could do with tools,”” wenton Ted. ‘I 
believe I'll make the best of it, too.’’ 

So when grandma saw them again Ted 
was mending Mary Esther’s doll’s head, 
which had waited a long time for her glue 
medicine. Mary Esther was sewing on 
her doll’s quilt, and Dick was rubbing up 
the nickel parts of their bicycle; and they 
sang so hard and worked so steadily that 
when the dinner-bell rang they were sur- 
prised to find the rain all stopped and the 
sun shining.—The Outlook. 
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The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<__emm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family schoo) for 
boys and ots begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 58 
Webster Street, 


est Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzt 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7. 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.36, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Stop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. . R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peop ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
oy aad sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
¢aken from the »flice or not. 

2. Any persen who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Universalist Church at Akron, Ohio. 
October 2d and 3d. Rev Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York, will be the evening 
speakers. The day sessions will be devoted 
to business. In addition to the regular 
businexs there will be a Work Conference 
each day, under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of the 
N.A. W.S. A. Evizasetu J. Hauser, 

Cor. Sec., O. W. S. A. 


———_— -_ om —____—_ 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEBTING. 

The Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Wisconsin W.S. A. is hereby called to 
meetin P.atteville, Wis., on October 19, 20, 
21, 1899, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. Let 
every member who possibly can, not only 
plan to attend this meeting, but go with some 
plan well matured whereby the work of or- 
ganization in the State van be bezun at once. 

With Lowa just over the line with 250 clubs 
and 95 County Associations, let us no longer 
stand idle, but resolve that what Iowa 
women can ds, Wisconsin can. Let us re- 
memb-r ouc motto, ** Work, werk, all work, 
and all work all the time.’’ The Platreville 
Club is at work getting ready to welcome us. 
Let them be rewarded by a good enthusiastic 
conveution. ELLEN A. Rose, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTRATION MEETINGS. 


A parlor meeting in the interest of the 
Boston public schools will be held at the 
residence of Mrs. Louisa C. Loomis, 174 St. 
Botolph Street, Ward 10, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 29, at 8 o’clock. Ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the nomination and 
election of the best possible school com 
mittee are cordially invited to attend. Mrs 
Esther F. Boland, of East Boston, and Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell, of Dorchester, are expected 
to address the meeting. Light refreshments 
will be served. Music aud reception. 

Also a similar meeting will be held on 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 21, at 3 P. M., in 
the pariors of Mrs. Wright, No.9 Union Park, 
Ward 9. The same speakers will make ad- 
dresses. Light refreshments will be served. 
All 1uterested in the public schools are 
invited. 





CRUEL INJUSTICE TO BOSTON WOMEN. 


Within a few days the Boston police 
have made arrests of nearly one hundred 
women, witl no evidence of any specific 
wrong-doing on their part, except that of 
the policeman in disguise who arrested 
them, and that often the flimsiest pos- 
sible. These women were seized in the 
streets or in their homes by policemen in 
citizens’ clothes, and carried off to the 
station houses without written warrants. 
This scandalous disregard of their per- 
sonal rights, and of the accepted common- 
law principle that every person is pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty, is a 
striking evidence of the wrongs to which 
any class of citizens is subjected in a so- 
called Republic, when denied political 
representation. 

The names of these poor women, many 
of them doubtless trying to live respecta- 
ble lives, were published in full in some 
of our daily papers in advance of trial, 
thus putting a stigma upon them and 
making it doubly difficult for them here- 
after to make an honest living. In the 
name of outraged womanhood we protest 
against this shameless perversion of 
power by men employed by the State to 
protect the poor and helpless, and to 
guard personal rights against aggression, 

What makes the treatment of these 
poor women all the more unfair and inex- 
cusable, is the fact that the law of Massa 
chusetts against ‘‘street-walkers”’ is ex- 
piessly made applicable to both sexes; 
yet in no single case for many years has 
any man been arrested or punished in 
Boston for making improper advances to 
awoman. Women are daily subjected to 
these annoyances. They cannot take a 
seat for five minutes on Boston Common 
without being liable to insult. 

If policemen in citizens’ clothes have 
sought to entrap these women by inviting 
improper responses to their overtures, 
they are themselves lawbreakers, and 


ought to be arrested and punished upon 
their own testimony against their victims. 
If the law is to be enforced against wom- 
en, let the men have their fair share of 
the penalties! 

If,it is desired to enforce this law fairly, 





let half a dozen women be commissioned 
by the police to scour the streets and cause 
every man to be arrested who makes im- 
proper advances to them. Such action 
would arouse a storm of public indig- 
nation which would bring the affair to a 
summary conclusion, For the men are 
voters. 

Meanwhile, every woman in Boston is 
liable to arrest by any policeman who 
sees fit to prefer a charge against her. 

Are there not lawyers in Boston who 
will bravely take up this matter of per- 
sonal rights, and compel a reform in legal 
procedure? Cases of this character are 
not considered, nor tried, nor judgment 
rendered, on the same principles of law 
as are applied to larceny, arson, or assault 
and battery. Women are often fined and 
imprisoned upon general principles, with- 
out any specific proof of wrong-doing. In 
view of this shocking perversion of jus- 
tice, will any woman continue to say, “I 
have all the rights I want?” H. B. B. 





SCHOOL COMMITTEE CAMPAIGN IN BOSTON 


The welfare of the public schools of 
Boston is seriously menaced by the pres- 
ence on the school board of men nomi- 
nated and elected upon mere political 
considerations— men not qualified by 
character, training, or experience to fulfil 
the important duties of their position. 
Two million dollars are annually expend- 
ed; hundreds of teachers are employed, 
schoolhouses are built and repaired, 
school books are selected and _ pur- 
chased, studies are arranged and dis- 
continued—the health, the intelligence, 
and the morals of 78,000 of our children 
are to-day in the hands of men, some of 
whom lack business experience, intellec- 
tual capacity, even personal integrity, 
but who secure their caucus nominations 
by wire-pulling and their election by 
party spirit. 

This great and growing evil can only be 
overcome by enlisting a larger non-parti- 
san constituency, who will vote for the 
best candidates irrespective of party. A 
majority of such voters will be found 
among women, They can control the 
school elections of Boston if only they 
can be induced to register avd vote for 
school committee. 

There are three non-partisan associa- 
tions in Boston, each composed of pubiic- 
spirited citizens, each animated by a 
patriotic purpose—the Massachusetts Wo- 
mau Suffrage Association, the Independ- 
ent Women Voters, and the Public School 
Association, If only these three organi- 
zations will unite in an active canvass, 
and can succeed in arousing the mothers 
of Boston to their interest and their duty, 
the elections of eight first-class men and 
women can be secured, either with co- 
operation of the political parties or with- 
out it. This has been repeatedly proved 
in the past. The Independent Women 
Voters have several times secured the 
election of candidates, nominated only by 
themselves, over candidates who had 
secured both Republican and Democratic 
endorsements. At onetime, when a sharp 
sectarian issue arose, nearly 22,000 women 
registered and more than 18,000 voted. 
Why cannot as many be enrolled again 
upon a broader issue—the redemption of 
the schools from trading politicians and 
mercenary self seekers? 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association proposes to begin at once to 
hold a series of parlor meetings in differ- 
ent wards of the city for the purpose of 
enrolling public spirited women as voters 
upon the sole issue of the improvement 
of our schools. Its appeal will be non- 
sectarian and non-partisan. It willdemand 
that two, at least, of the eight nominees 
shall be women. Personally, we should 
prefer Mrs. Fanny B. Ames and Mrs. 
Kehew, both of whom were nominated 
last year, but failed of election for want 
of a sufficient number of independent 
voters. Let it be our work to enroll this 
fall a body of supporters sufficiently 
numerous to convert defeat into victory. 

H. B. B. 


—_—- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE FAIR. 








With the cool September weather the 
Massachusetts suffragists are returning 
from their summer outing with fresh 
courage and renewed activity. Less than 
three busy months only remain before the 
Suffrage Fair Tremont Temple will again 
see the gathering of the clans in Lorimer 
Hall. It will begin on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 5, and will close December 9 at 10 
P. M. Those five eventful days will decide 
how much effective work shall be done 
during the closing year of the Nineteenth 
Century to redeem the honor of the old 
Bay State, and apply to her daughters the 
immortal principle that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Already we are assured 
of splendid codperation. 

Miss Harriet E. Turner will be found at 
the Headquarters between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. She will give information, and 
invites assurances of codperation. Let all 





our friends send in their names at once, mark not only the semi-centennial of the 


C: éperation now will be more effective 
than later. Solicit help from all your 
acquaintances 


If women could only realize the load of | 


care, poverty, and privation that will be 
lifted from their less fortunate sisters by 
the legal recognition of their equal rights 
as citizens of the Republic, we should not 
need to make any appeal for belp. Just 
as women flocked to join the Volunteer 
Aid Association Jast year, let us rally to 
the rescue of our less fortunate country- 
women. Not only so—let us make com- 
mon cause with our brothers, who are 
striving for better government and a 
higher standard of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity among mankind. H. B. B. 


THE JUBILEE YEAR. 





In addition to being the end of the cen- 
tury, the year 1900 will be a memorable 
yerr in many respects. 

In woman suffrage annals it will be 
recorded as the year in which for the first 
time in four States women will have taken 
part as voters in a presidential election. 
In one of these States, Idaho, women will 
cast their first ballots for president; in 
two, Colorado and Utah, their second; in 
Wyoming, their third. The number of 
members of the electoral college who owe 
their election in part to the votes of wom- 
en will be increased from three in 1892, 
and ten in 1896, to thirteen in 1900. 

A suffrage jubilee year will be the year 
1900,—the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
National Woman's Rights Convention, 
That convention was held October 23 and 
24, 1850, in Worcester, Mass. 

Previous to this, three women’s rights 
conventions, not national in character, 
had been held. The first, planned by 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 
19 and 20, 1848; the second followed two 
weeks later, at Rochester. These were 
largely the outgrowth of the feeling and 
discussion engendered by the rejection of 
the women delegates from America by 
the World’s Anti Slavery Convention at 
London in 1840. The third Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in May, 1850, 
in Salem, Ohio. The women of Ohio, 
therefore, will have, in addition to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first National 
Convention, a semi-centennial of their 
own to celebrate in 1900. 

‘The idea of a National Woman’s Rights 
Convention was formulated chiefly by 
Massachusetts women. It is related by 
Mrs. Harriette H. Robinson, in her “His- 
tory of Massachusetts in the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement,” that ‘‘at an anti-slavery 
meeting held in Boston ip 1850, an invita 
tion was given from the speaker’s desk to 
all who felt interested in a plan for a 
National Woman’s Rights Convention to 
meet in the ante-room. Nine solitary 
women responded, and went into the 
dark and dingy room to consult together.”’ 
Seven of their number, Lucy Stone, Har- 
riot K. Hunt, Abby Kelley Foster, Eliza 
J. Kenney, Paulina Wright Davis, Dora 
Taft, and Eliza J. Taft, were chosen a 
committee to prepare a call for a conven- 
tion, which, when issued, was signed by 
representative men and women of six 
States. 

The assembled convention was called 
to order by Sarah H. Earle, of Worcester. 
The officers were: President, Paulina W. 
Davis, of Rhode Island; vice-presidents, 
William UH. Channing, of Massachusetts, 
and Sarah Tyndale, of Pennsylvania; sec- 
retaries, Hannah M. Darlington, of Penn. 
sylvania, and Joseph C. Hathaway, of 
New York. The members of the conven- 
tion represented eleven or more States, 
Among the speakers were Wendell Phil- 
lips, William Lloyd Garrison, Sr., C. C. 
Burleigh, W. H. Channing, and Stephen 
5. Foster. Among the women who spoke 
were Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley Foster, 
the first Massachusetts woman who spoke 
to audiences of men and women in the 
State, Lucy Stone, who made her first 
woman rights speech in 1847, Harriot K. 
Hunt, the first woman in Massachusetts 
to protest in public against ‘taxation 
without representation,” and Antoinette 
L. Brown, the first woman to take a theo- 
logical degree. 

The twentieth anniversary of this first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention was 
celebrated in New York City; the thirtieth 
in Worcester; and the fortieth in Boston. 
The fiftieth should be celebrated in every 
State in the Union. It is none too early 
to begin to plan and work to that end. 

The deliberations of the Salem and 
Worcester conventions were ably dis- 
cussed by Harriet Taylor in the Westmin- 
ster Review, and great attention was 
aroused thereby. ‘‘Iit is not too much to 
say,’’ asserts Mrs. Robinson, “that the 
whole Woman’s Rights agitation in Old 
England, as well asin Massachusetts and 
in New England, may be dated from these 
conventions of 1850.”’ 

It is fitting that Massachusetts should 
lead all the States in the extent and enthu- 
siasm of an appropriate observance of the 
suffrage jubilee year. The year 1900 will 





first National Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, which was the first suffrage conven- 
tion in the State, but also the thirtieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assucia- 
tion in Boston Jan. 28, 1870; the thirtieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Woman's JOURNAL in Boston, Jan. 1, 
1870; the thirtieth anniversary of the 
first time that women went to the polls 
in Massachusetts, when in 1870 forty-two 
women of Hyde Park deposited their un- 
counted ballots; and the twentieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Massa- 
chusetts School Suffrage Association in 
May, 1880. F. M.A. 





PROCEEDINGS LAST NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION'’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


107 WorLpD BuriLpine. NEw York } 
OFFICE Cor, SEC., SEPT. 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Owing to the unusual time of the year 
at which the Convention of 1899 was held, 
the Minutes have been prepared while 
the officers were scattered, and while the 
editor was in the country; the printing 
had to be done at a distance. This bas 
consumed much time, and made the work 
difficult. 

The report of the Thirty first Annual 
Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. is now 
ready, and can be purchased for 15 cents a 
copy (this includes postage), by addressing 
the treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Copies are sent to all contributors to 
the funds of the Association, but it is 
hoped that many officers of State and 
local societies may purchase and dis- 
tribute the Minutes, in order to let out- 
siders know what the central Association 
is doing and for what it stands, 

RaAcuEL Foster Avery, Ed. Report. 
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VERSATILITY OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


‘i first saw Mrs. Mary A. Livermore in 
Chicago, in 1860, among the reporters, 
when Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
for President,’ writes Major J. B. Pond 
in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post, ‘‘Her first broad experience of the 
war was at Fort Donelson, among the 
wounded and dying suldiers, She was 
the chief organizer of the United States 
Sanitary and Christian Commission. She 
helped to raise over thirty millions of 
dollars for the relief of the soldiers in our 
hospitals. She conducted colossal sani- 
tary fairs in all of our large cities, and then 
made a history of them at their close, 

“For twenty-five years Mrs. Livermore 
has been the most conspicuous of women 
orators on the lecture platform. Hers 
was the first woman’s name on the list of 
the Redpath Bureau. She has the widest 
range of topics of any woman lecturer— 
biographical, historical, political, religious, 
and reformatory. She has lectured on an 
average of one hundred times a year in 
the lyceums, besides over one thousand 
times on temperance, and a thousand 
times on woman suffrage, for she has 
always advocated the enfranchisement of 
her sex, with her other work. She has 
travelled more miles than any woman 
living. Shecan preach as well as lecture. 
I have known her to travel and lecture 
six nights a week, and when she returned 
from along lecturing tour she would tell 
us of having preached twice on nearly 
every Sunday during her absence, besides 
morning addresses before schools and 
societies of women, 

‘*Mrs. Livermore has written many use- 
ful books. Now past threescore and ten, 
her active, earnest life has kept ber 
young. She is an ideal of womanhood.” 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Julia Holmes Smith has been elect- 
ed dean of the National Medical College 
of Chicago. This is the first time that a 
woman has attained this place in a co- 
educational medical school. Dr. Holmes 
has had a busy life, and has been active 
in educational, club, temperance, and suf- 
frage affairs, as well asin her profession. 
She is prominently associated with na- 
tional and international medical organiza- 
tions. In connection with an extensive 
practice, she is a director of the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses, and attending 
physician at both the National and Tem- 
perance Hospitals of her residence city, 
Chicago. She was vice-president of the 
Homeopathic Congress at the Columbian 
Exposition, as well as a member of the 
Woman’s Congress committee. Dr. Smith 
has also served one term as trustee of the 
University of Illinois, and three terms as 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
She is a member of the Chicago Press 
League, and president of the Chicago Po- 
litical Equality Club. 

Dr. Lucy M. Busenbark was elected 
vice-president of the Hahnemann State 
Medical Association of Iowa, at its recent 
annual convention in Burlington. The 
men in the Association outnumber the 
women twenty to one. The nomination 











i 
was made and seconded by men, and the 
vote was unanimous. Dr, Busenbark wag 
chairman of the board of censors Jag 
year, a position of trust and responsibj}. 
ity, as well as hard work, and this yea, 
she bas been placed at the head of the 
bureau of obstetrics. Ste has a large 
practice, and is rated among the foremogt 
physicians of Des Muives, 

Dr. Luella S, Cleveland, a graduate of 
the medical school of Michigan University, 
is medical superintendent of the He noluly 
health department in The Searchlight, q 
monthly paper recently started in Hono. 
lulu by Henry V. Morgan. 

Miss Sallie Borden, of Goldsboro, N, C., 
recently graduated in medicine, and hag 
been granted atem porary license to practicg 
until the next meeting of the State Board 
of Medical Examiners, This young Swuuth. 
ern woman is said to be well prepared for 
her profession. , 

The Woman's Medical College of Penp. 
sylvania, Clara Marshall, M. D., dean, wil] 
be open for registration ov Sept. 20. This 
coliege conducts a maternity hospital, and 
is closely affiliated with the Woman's 
Hospital of Philadelphia, and with the 
hospital and dispensary established by the 
alumnw. Its students are admitted to 
clinical advantages in many other institu 
tions in Philadelphia and vicinity. The 
semi-centennial of this college will be cel- 
ebrated in connection with its next com- 
mencement, 

The Woman’s Medical College of lalti- 
more, now in its eighteenth year, was the 
first of the Maryland institutions to adopt 
a three-years’ course, and to inauguiatea 
preliminary examination, lengthened an- 
nual courses, a graded curriculum, and 
other improved methods of medical edu- 
cation. At the beginning of the session 
of 1895-1896 it made a turther improve- 
meut by lengthening the required period 
of medical study to four anuual courses, 
The college will open on Sept. 29. Dr, 
Ciaribel Cone, an alumnae, is president of 
the board of trustees. F. M. A. 


OPPORTUNITIES FUR CULLEGE-BRED 
WOMEN. 





In her series of articles on ‘The Per- 
plexities of a College Girl,’ in the Puhila- 
delphia Press, Miss Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford, of Charlestuwn, Mass., writes of the 
opportunities for earning a living in 
which the acquirements of the cullege- 
bred woman can be applied to advantage. 
She says in part: 

The college girl who has sympathy, 
patience, and tact, is finding ber way 
more and more into the ranks of trained 
charity workers, Here there is no salary 
at tirst, but, apprenticeship once served, 
the persuns suited to the work are able as 
assuciated charity agents in our large 
cities to do effective service for cleauli- 
ness, godliness, and many another virtue. 
Here certainly women can “live nubly 
and do useful work.”’ 

Allied to the labors of the charity agent 
are those of the city missionary. A grand 
work is being done in our densely popu- 
lated centres by sweet Christian women, 
who are alive to all the manifold interests 
of life. Were it not for these women, 
many tenement house people would sink 
to the level of the animal. They open 
ways to undiscovered worlds—they show 
to the crowd what right-boping and right- 
doing of human souls may achieve. 

Women physicians and women lawyers 
are no longer startling novelties. Here 
again women have established their right 
to be, because they have proved their 
intrinsic purity of aim and capability for 
usefulness, 

The place of college women on the stage 
is far from well recognized. There is at 
first blush something incongruous in the 
college girl’s adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession. Yet this is merely superficial 
and the outgrowth of years of prejudice. 
“In an educational way,” Viola Allen has 
recently said, ‘‘an actress can scarcely 
have too thorough, too broad, or too com- 
plete a training.” Mrs. Fiske tells us that 
for college girls with dramatic talent 
there is a capital chance upon the stage 
‘if they have the character and well- 
directed ability that would assist them in 
other fields where hard work is essen- 
tial.”’ 

A Vassar graduate who is an actress 
says that she knew her education would 
help her, and that it does. The alumne 
of more than one of our women’s colleges, 
indeed, include a_ professional actress. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that undoubtedly 
some college girls have succeeded, and 
will succeed, on the stage, the principal 
ministry of educated American womapn- 
hood to the elevated American stage will 
be through play-writing rather than play- 
acting. 

A Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, or Bryn 
Mawr girl may yet produce the long- 
expected American drama, Marguerite 
Merrington, who has written many suc- 
cessful plays these past few years, is 4 
college woman, At Bryn Mawr clever 
original plays are produced each year, and 
Radcliffe has given birth to some amateur 
playwrights of ability. Allof which show 
that to the stage, which, in the words of 
William Winter, ‘‘exerts upon society an 
influence almost as great as that of the 
church,’’ young college women, smitten 
with a desire to make the world better, 
may well turn. 

As a librarian, the college girl who is 
well read and has taken a course in the 
professional training school, finds con- 
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genial work, Salaries here are reason- | “,A Woman Suffrage Catechism” and | and, without doubt, was largely instru 
ably goed. Head librarians in smail| “should Women Vote? Objections An-| mental in leading the way in the field of 


towns frequently receive from $1,000 to 
$1,500 yearly. 1 know one woman who 
gets $1,300 and a month’s vacation. In 
the conduct of advertising for publishing 
pouses, some College bred women bave 
made a pleasant and lucrative livelihood, 
Among the employments suggesied for 
women at the recent Woman’s Congress 
was agriculture, and it met with such a 
pearty response at the meeting as to lead 
those interested to believe that a confer- 
ence Of agriculture will be the result 
another year. 

[ know one college graduate who makes 
a good income raising violets for the New 
York market, and still another on Long 
Jsland who conducts an extensive poultry 
farm. Both are bright and interesting 
girls In artistic and business lines there 
are dozens, if not scores, of occupations 
open to women, in all of which education 
makes possible better balanced and more 
enlightened work. 

Of the many opportunities for noble 
living and doing which lie close at hand 
for the college girl who returns to a coun- 
try or village home instead of going into 
the world of business, Miss Crawford 
writes: 

It is the nature of an enlightened mind 
to diffuse light, of a generous soul to 
m ke love prevail, of a noble character to 
build character. College should make a 
girl eminently fit for a full home lite, 
social in the deepest sense. If she goes 
home to uncongenial surroundings she 
has her task cut out for her at once, 
Here is infinite opportunity for womanly 
tact. She must change things, of course 
—college years were thrown away else — 
but she must mould ber environment to 
meet her ideals with such sweetness and 
grace and good-will that her neighbors 
will marvel at the beautifying influences 
of college life upon character. She must 
see to it. Her impulses must be practical 
ones. If necessary, she must help really 
at home work with those hands that have 
heretofore fingered lexicons 

The young people of the village she 
should encourage to go to school and col- 
lege. The selectmen she should inspire 
with a desire for street lamps. To the 
ministers she can suggest institutional 
methods of church work, and to the 
school committee improved text books 
and enlightened educational ideas, She 
will thus bea power for good in the com- 
munity from which was derive! the 
money spent on her education. 

Surely this is rendering to Cmsar the 
things that are Cresar’s—a process recom- 
mended alike by political and social econ- 
omy. 

Woman’s real interest and happiness 
do not consist in the number of lines that 
draw from the home to the outside world, 
but in the multitude of avenues by which 
she may bring the best from the world 
without to illuminate the home. 

If a girl must work in the world, help 
her to work nobly. But urge her to stay, 
if she can, quietly at home “in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call 
her.”’ 

She need neither stagnate nor shrivel in 
her village atmosphere. It is her business 
to grow there, just as she would any- 
where else. If she neglects this, she has 
missed her vocation. 





Ww. C. T. U. NOTES. 

The ‘‘White Ribboners” are preparing 
for an enthusiastic gathering at National 
Convention at Seattle, Wash., Oct 20-25. 
Last year at St. Paul was celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the crusade. 
This year the silver anniversary of the 
National W. C. T. U. will be celebrated. 
Organized at Cleveland, O., Nov. 18, 19, 
and 20, 1874, it has developed intoa strong 
society, which includes every State, and 
Territory, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, while similar organizations in 
forty other civilized countries are the 
direct results of this, the mother organiza- 
tion, 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, the first Na- 
tional Superintendent of franchise, and 
for many years president of the Indiana 
State Union, was the first woman to offer 
a resolution in the National Convention 
asking for woman's ballot on the temper- 
ance question. She recently wrote to the 
editor of the Union Signal: ‘‘My interest 
inthe W. C. T. U. is unabated. If the 
church militant exists today in visible 
form, itis in our ranks. Itis the regret 
of my life that I am by the limitations of 
age disqualified for working for its 
success.”’ 

Mrs. Mary J. Telford, president of the 
Colorado W. C. T. U., conducted the relig- 
ious services at the State penitentiary by 
request of Chaplain Rudolph, one Sunday 
in July. About 600 men and thirteen 
women are prisoners. The women re- 
quested and received a service by them- 
selves in the afternoon. There is a sepa- 
rate building for the women prisouers in 
charge of a woman warden. 

Miss Lottie Wiggins, Franchise Super- 
intendent of the Province of Ontario, 
visited Manitoba some time since. She 
writes in the Canada Woman's Journal: 

The women in Manitoba are enthusi- 
astic and zealous—their prairie breezes 
have made them fearless, and they are 
not afraid to protest against the use of 
tobacco, and also make a bold stand for 
woman's ballot. 


Miss Wiggins ie author of two leaflets, 





swered.’’ She has been holding many 
meetings at which the interests of the 
franchise department are fully presented. 
A local paper of Collingwood says of her 
address there: 


Miss Charlotte Wiggins addressed two 
well-tilled meetings in the court room on 
Friday, and spuke with clearness and 
fluency. Her subject was “‘Weman Suf- 
frage.”” Her earnest womanliness dis- 
armed any possible male opponent, and 
even the timid ones of the weaker sex 
who had tremblingly entered, thinking 
how bold and unwomanly it would be for 
them to mark their ballots for anything of 
more importance than the election of a 
town or county ceuncillor, or a mayor, 
were won over by the calm and lucid ex- 
planation of the speaker, who convinced 
them that it was not merely the ‘Woman 
Question,” but the “Human Question” 
that was bought before them, 

Mrs. Flora Naylor, president of North 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association, gave 
an able address upon woman suffrage, at 
the W. C. T. U. School of Methods held 
in connection with the North Dakota 
Chautauqua at Devil’s Lake this summer. 

F. M. A. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Ten back numbers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps, 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Dr. MartHa H, Mowry, a pioneer wo- 
man suffragist and physician, died at her 
heme in Providence, R 1., on Aug. 29. 
The following sketch of her life and work 
is from the Providence Journal: 

‘*Martha Harris Mowry was born in this 
city June 7, 1818, the daughter of Thomas 
and Martha H. Mowry. Her father wasa 
well known Providence merchant in the 
early part of the present century. Her 
mother having died within a few months 
of ber birth, Miss Mowry was reared by 
her father’s sister. She attended the 
schools of Misses Sterry and Chace in 
Providence, and in 1825 was sent to Walk- 
er’s Academy, and, later, to the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School in this 
city, where she remained till 1832. She 
next went to Miss Latham’s Select Board- 
ing School, and, later, to Miss Winsor’s 
Young Ladies’ Boarding School. While 
in the latter school she was taken ill with 
heart weakness, from which she suffered 
to some extent for four years, After re- 
covering her health she studied in the 
Green Street Select School, where Mar- 
garet Fuller, afterwards Countess Ossoli, 
was a prominent teacher. After leaving 
school she continued to study languages 
and Oriental literature, 

“In 1844 she resolved to take up the 
study of medicine, at that time an almost 
uvheard of thing for a woman. No wo- 
man ever had been, or could then be, ad- 
mitted to a medical college, and, accord- 
ingly Miss Mowry studied with a number 
of prominent physicians, including Drs. 
Fowler, Fabyan, Mauran, and De Bonne- 
ville. In the winter of 1849-50 she was 
requested to take cha ge of a medical col- 
lege for women in Boston, and, to fit her- 
self for work, Miss Mowry continued her 
studies under Drs. Paige, Gregory, Cor- 
nell, and others. In aschool established 
in this city by Dr. Paige, she took a course 
in electropathy and received a diploma. 
Her services as a lecturer were recognized 
by the Providence Physiological Society, 
which presented her with a silver cup as 
a token of their respect and confidence. 

“She received a diploma as ‘M, D.’ from 
a Philadelphia regular medical school in 
1853, after being examined for the degree 
by a committee of physicians, and in the 
same year was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the Female Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, which was then only three 
or four years old. 

“After her return to this city, at the 
desire of her father, she entered into reg- 
ular practice, and continued as an active 
physician for more than 40 years. 

“Dr. Mowry was one of the earliest 
members of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, and for a number 
of years was its vice-president. After the 
death of her aunt, in 1863, she was annu- 
ally chosen president of a religio-benevo- 
lent society in Smithfield, formed by ber 
aunt in 1856; she was a member of the 
Rhode Island Woman’s Club from the date 
of its formation; she was treasurer of the 
Woman’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, and belonged to the Providence 
Franklin Society, the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Veteran Citi- 
zens’ Historical Society. Dr. Mowry was 
always interested in educational matters, 
and was herself an accumplished scholar 
in classical, Hebrew, and Oriental litera- 
ture. She was one of the pioneers in the 
woman suffrage movement, and was a 
member of the Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. She 
was a woman of unusual attainments, 


professional and scientific work for the 
women of this country.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. — 
New York, Srpr. 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The opening of the schools on Monday 
seems to be the beginning of the fall 
activities. All the trains leading to the 
city were crowded beyond comfort on 
every day of last week. bringing back peo- 
ple bearing the spoils of the summer in 
golden rod, puple asters, and wild clema- 
tis, tegether with more substantial evi- 
dences of the long vacation in golf sticks, 
tennis rackets, and alpine stocks, in 
tended to show what notable games the 
holiday keepers had played, or to what 
heights they had climbed. The tremen- 
dous rush to the public schools on Mon- 
day found seats for all the applicants 
when the childien were properly dis. 
tributed in their own vicinity. It was 
estimated by the authorities that 500.000 
children were received in the schools of 
the greater New York, and that only 
among the youngest children will any 
half-day classes be needed to meet the 
demand, while in these cases three hours 
of discipline may be better than a longer 
period. 

The women teachers will begin the 
year with better conditions than ever be- 
fore, as the advanced salaries provided by 
the Alearn Bill are in effect, although, 
even now, justice is not dove to this meri- 
torious class of workers, the compensation 
of men teachers still remaining unwar- 
rantably higber than that given to women, 
In the Borough of Queens there has been 
a promiscuous advance of the salaries of 
school officials, but no portion of the 
large sum thus disposed of has reached 
the women teachers. The Borough super- 
intendent has had his salary raised from 
$5,000 to $6 000, and additional associate 
superintendents have been appointed, 
making in all five, each of whom is to be 
paid $5,000 in place of the $4,000 formerly 
given. Varivus minor officials have re- 
ceived similar favors, but no woman is as 
yet reported as having secured any sub- 
stantial benefit from this munificent dis- 
position of the money of the taxpayers, @ 
large portion of which comes from the 
coutributions of that sex which is forever 
forced to submit to taxation without 
representation, Itis amazing that women 
so patiently endure this discrimination, 
which constantly tells against them in 
the great struggle of life. It may be well 
in this connection to recall a fact which 
has been presented before. but will bear 
repetition now; thatis, that one person out 
ofevery twenty-one adults issupported by 
the government in some official capacity, 
as soldier, sailor, high official, clerk, post- 
office employee, policeman, street-cleaner, 
etc. A great horde of men are thus paid 
salaries by the national or State govern- 
ment. The money for them comes from 
the pockets of ten men, any one of whom 
may hold such an office, and of ten wom- 
en, no one of whom is eligible to any 
positions, except as teachers, and a few 
humble places as clerks. We are in the 
closing months of this century, and it 
will be for the twentieth century to right 
the wrovgs which the men of this day 
have fail d to adjust. No one of them 
will seem more monstrous to the people 
of the future than this perpetual discrimi- 
nation against the gentler half of hu- 
manity. 

Nominations for the coming Assembly 
are being made, and all friends of our 
cause in the State should keep a close 
watch of them. This year we shall have 
the same Senate as last year; but the 
Assembly must be chosen again as in 
every year. In Wyoming County, Charles 
J. Gardner, of Warsaw, and William §8. 
Sandford, of Carlisle, have been renomi- 
nated for election by the Republicans. 
As both of these gentlemen voted for the 
tax-bill of last year, friends in that dis- 
trict should do all they can to aid in their 
reélection, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Annie C. Mott, president of the 
Toledo, O., Woman Suffrage Association, 
has returned from extensive European 
travels. 


The members of the Dutch Transvaal 
Committee at Amsterdam have cabled to 
Queen Victoria, imploring her ‘in the 
name of humanity and God’s kingdom to 
preserve the peace.” 

‘*Political teas” are a form of entertain- 
ment originating in States where women 
vote. Mrs. E. S. Jenney described them 
at the last meeting of the Political Equal- 
ity Club of Syracuse, N. Y. The teas are 
social gatherings with political signifi- 
cance. Nothing is expected to be talked 





about, then, except the political questions 
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of the day, and it is said that more politi- 
cal sentiment is created at these teas than 
at the dozen regular political public 
meetings. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will be 
held in Worcester, Oct. 4, 5, 6. It is 
hoped and expected that there will bea 
large and notable gathering of the ‘White 
Ribbon” representatives from every union 
in Massachusetts. 


The University of Klausenburg has be- 
stowed the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
on Sophie Torma, the noted Hungarian 
archeologist. She is the second woman 
in Hungary that has received this degree, 
the first having been Carmen Sylva, the 
Queen of Roumania. Dr. Torma is a 
spinster close on to sixty. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson will give 
two lectures in Boston, in Trinity Court 
Hall, 175 Dartmouth Street. Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 26, her subject will be, 
‘Modern Myths;” on Thursday eveving, 
Sept. 28, “America’s Place To day.” 
Tickets for single lecture, 50 cents, or for 
both lectures, $1, for sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street. 


The Consumers’ League and other or- 
ganizations whch are working to secure 
seats for saleswomen in the big stores 
have hitherto been met with the objection, 
in many cases, that seats took up more 
room than could be spared behind the 
counters. A Massachusetts inventor has 
just come forward with adevice which he 
claims will make the question of room no 
longer a factor. His seat is attached to 
the counter, and when the store is 
crowded and the saleswomen are busy, it 
may be folded up out of the way, in which 
position it occupies practically no room. 
When there comes a moment of leisure it 
can be immediately turned down into 
position. It is made of malleable iron, 
with a wooden seat, strong and service- 
able.—Chicago Tribune. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sinz'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Faitiee. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams 1n a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Adcvocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Common wealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


vy Will Allen 
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The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 

tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 

great, and the Ladies look forward with 
1eat interest to their arrival. 





The Woman's Jounal. 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 


—_—— 


EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helea E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward,Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A, Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. In clubs of six 
or more, $1.50. Regular price per 
year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mas». 


“The best source of information upou the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton, 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Znglishwoman's Review. 


oe nory of weapons to all who are bat- 
ues ee the rignhe of humanity.’—Mary A, Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—*‘* Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the pF ae and wideutag world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers nowin exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a sofid and um- 
blemished reputation.”—/u/ia Ward Howe 
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I TRUST. 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Almighty! Listen! I am dust. 
Yet spirit am I, so I trust, 
Let come what may of life or death, 
I trust Thee with my sinking breath. 
I trust Thee, though I see thee not 
In heaven or earth or any spot. 
I trust Thee till I shall know why 
There’s one to live and one to die. 
I trust Thee till thyself shall prove 
Thee Lord of life and death and love. 





THE BETTER VIEW. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
If we talk of the good that the world con- 
tains, 
And try our best to add to it, 
The evil will die of neglect by and by— 
’Tis the very best way to undo it. 


We preach too much and we dwell too long 
On sin and sorrow and trouble; 
We help them to live by the thoughts we 
give, 
Their spite and might to redouble. 


For the earth is fair and the people are kind, 
If once you look for their kindness ; 
When the world seems sad and its denizens 
bad, 
It is only your own soul’s blindness. 
And I say if you search for the good and 
pure, 
And give no thought to the evil, 
Our labors are worth far more to the earth 
Than when we are chasing the devil. 





PINE NEEDLES. 
BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
Here where the pine-tree to the ground 
Lets slip its fragrant load, 
My footsteps fall without a sound 
Upon a velvet road. 


O poet pine, that turn’st thy gaze 
Alone unto the sky, 

How softly on earth's common ways 
Thy sweet thoughts fall and lie! 


So sweet, so deep, seared by the sun, 
And smitten by the rain, 

They pierce the heart of every one 
With fragrance keen as pain. 


Or if some pass nor heed their sweet, 
Nor feel their subtle dart, 

Their softness stills the noisy feet, 
And stills the noisy heart. 


O poet pine, thy needles high 
In starry light abode, 

And now for fvotsore passers-by 
They make a velvet road. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


GOING TO CONFERENCE. 


BY FANNIE PERRY GAY. 

‘Try!’ a voice came from the far-off 
milk room; ‘‘d'you know ’twas conf’rence 
day aft’ to-morrer?”’ 

Ira was in the kitchen, refreshing him- 
self with a lunch of crackers and milk. 

“Yes,’’ he returned, with moderation, 
and a very full mouth. ‘What of it? I 
ain’t goin’.’’ 

His wife came to the door of the milk 
room with a pat of butter she was wrap- 
ping in a cloth. A disturbed expression 
was on her face. 

“Why not? I sh’d think yon might. 
You know how I've been lottin’ on 
goin’.”’ 

“Can't git off. The rowen in the north- 
east lot’s gut to be cut. Too fine weather 
to be gaddin’ round to meetin’s,’”’ com- 
placently. 

‘But it’s only fer one day,” she object- 
ed. “Taint goin’ ter storm fer a whole 
week. The Farmer’s Almanac says so.” 

“Hub! that ol’ almanac’sa great proph- 
et. Here ’tis the middle o’ October an’ 
wiaoter a-comin’ on. I ain't got no time 
to throw ’way. I sha’n’t go,’’ and Ira 
Hubbard set down his empty bowl with a 
show of decision, which, however, he did 
not feel. He knew very well from expe- 
rience what the end would be. 

His wife was an amusing contradiction, 
—amusing to every one but her husband, 
—being a firm believer in the supremacy 
of the husband in the family, for did not 
the Bible say, ‘‘Wives, obey your hus- 
bands?’ and Submit was very devout; 
but, by insisting, arguing, and nagging, 
she usually won when they disagreed, for 
he was compelled to yield for the sake of 
peace. Yet she made it her boast she 
never disobeyed her husband; she thanked 
the Lord she hadn’t got that to think of. 

Ira, on the other hand, had informed 
her time and again that she had her way 
always, and he thought ‘*’twas’ bout time 
fer him to hev a show,”’ but Submit never 
could see it. She ‘never did anything 
without his consent,’’—which was true; 
but the consent was often a perfunctory 
one, to avoid further discussion. 

She sighed, and said: ‘‘Wal, jes’ ’s you 
say.” 

Tra went out of the house with a scowl 
on his face. He was not a “‘perfessor,” 


and did not feel the interest in meetings 





which his wife did. She enjoyed nothing so 
much, and she also felt a hope that he 
would ‘meet with a change” and join the 
church, which made her the more anxious 
he should attend every meeting available. 

Although she acquiesced,,with such 
seeming submission for the time being, 
she did not give up, and at dinner she be- 
gan again: 

‘Don’t you b' lieve in hevin’ conf’ rences, 
Iry?” 

Her husband looked at her impatiently, 
as he conveyed a knifeful of corned beef 
and cabbage to his mouth. ‘Yes, 0’ 
course,”’ he answered, shortly. 

‘Don’t you think sech meetin’s oughter 
be supported?” she continued, calmly. 

Iry set his knife down firmly, with blade 
in the air. ‘Now look ’ere, S’bmit, I 
ain’t a-goin’ to talk theology with my vit- 
tles. They don’ mix,” 

Compromise by judicious silence on the 
part of Submit. 

But when the evening chores were done, 
and Ira was making vigorous application 
of soap and water at the kitchen sink in 
preparation for supper, his wife returned 
to the charge. 

*“Couldn’t you git Sam Drake to help 
you on the rowen t’morrer, so’s to git it 
all in?” 

“No,’’ came from the depths of the 
towel that was drying Ira’s dripping 
locks. 

“Why?” 

***Cause I don’ want to.” 

“I think thet’s a great reason,’”’ in an 
injured tone, 

Ira spake impressively: ‘‘We can’ t—af- 
ford—to hire help—an’ then play idle. 
You know it’s well’s I do.” 

Submit again capitulated, realizing the 
necessity of patience and strategy. She 
thought, however, she saw signs of weak- 
ening in the tone of her husband’s voice. 

The next morning, as Ira took down his 
hat from the hook, after an early but ap- 
petizing breakfast (for Submit knew how 
to prepare the soil of the masculine mind 
before sowing the seed of possible dis- 
cord), she said: ‘‘Hedn’t I better make 
some crullers, Iry? Then, if we should 
happen to go t’morrer, I'd hev somethin’ 
to take,’’—a shrewd move, based on Ira’s 
weakness for the toothsome dainty. 

“Oh, *twont do no harm to hev some in 
th’ house, I s’pose,”” was his indifferent 
rejoinder, as he went out. He remarked 
to himself, on the way to the barn, that 
“them crullers wouldn’t go to no con- 
f’rence, though.” 

Submit made a loaf of pound cake, and 
fried the crullers, keeping cake and crul- 
lers out of sight, intending to use them as 
allurements the next morning. At supper 
she put on just two of the crullers, enough 
to whet Ira's appetite, and when he asked 
for more she said, apologetically, that she 
‘didn’t make on’y a few, an’ she was 
keepin’ ’em for t’morrer.’’ He looked 
up, in pretended surprise. 

**Haint I said all ‘long I wa’n’t goin’?” 
he asked, without acrimony, however. ‘I 
keep tellin’ you, Submit, I ain’t goin’. I 
can’t git off.’’ 

‘Wal, I'm goin’, any way,”’ she re- 
turned, severely. ‘I’ve thought of a way 
le’n gitthere, .I heard Mis’ Deacon Mor- 
row say Sunday noon, when we was eatin’ 
our crackers an’ cheese, that she an’ the 
deacon was expectin’ to ‘tend the con- 
f’rence. They'll prob’ly come this way, 
an’ I c’n ask ’em to let me ride with ’em.” 

“Guess you'll wish you was to home if 
you ride clear to Morseville after the dea- 
con’s sorrel mare. Slowest ol’ plug in th’ 
town,” was Ira’s rather disdainful com- 
ment. 

“IT don’ care, long’s I git there; thet’s 
the main point.” 

‘Wal, you won’t git there, that’s the 
point, not in any kind er season. The 
deacon’s alwis late to ev’rythin’ he goes 
to, ’count o’ thet ol’ mare. But likely 
you'll git there time fer dinner, whic.’ll 
be all thet’s needful, won’t it?’’ 

“No, ’twon’t,’”? with emphasis, ‘‘I'm 
goin’ to hear th’ preachin’, an’ o’ course 
the proper way fer me to go would be 
with my husband. It'll look awful poor 
to be a-beggin’ a ride, but I hev to do’s I 
kin. It’s alwis the way, I don’ have no- 
body to help me out,’ sighing. ‘Most 
women think if they git married they hev 
somebody to do fer ’em,”’ and Submit put 
on the expression of a martyr. 

Ira shifted uneasily in his chair, but 
said nothing, and his wife knew the battle 
was won. 

The morning came, and she arose bright 
and early, prepared the breakfast as usual 
while Ira was milking, and then set to 
work making ready the lunch to carry. 
She brought out the pound cake and crul- 
lers, and was making sandwiches when 
Ira came in with the pails filled with the 
foaming flood. 

‘Sure the deacon’s comin’ this way? I 
sh’d think he’d be more apt to go by the 
cedar road. It’s nearer,’’ he said, as he 
eyed the cake. 

**Yes, ’tis,”’ she assented. “I ain’t at 
all certain I’ll git a chance to ride,” and 
went on with her work. 

He strained the milk, filled the cans, 





and then watched her at her work a few 
minutes in silence, evidently considering. 

“TI s’pose, if you're so set on goin’, I c'n 
hitch up. We don’ need to stay very late 
in th’ aft’noon.”’ 

Submit brightened up at once. 

“Why, no, I don’ care ‘bout stayin’ 
much aft’ three er’clock, an’ thet’ll give 
you plenty o’ time to git home ‘fore 
milkin’, Still, if you don’ want to go, I 
e’n git 'long,” she added, realizing the 
value of counter-currents in conquering 
the waves of opposition. 

‘‘What time do you want to start?” Ira 
asked, without noticing her last remark. 
“I'll hev to wash the buggy first.”’ 

“Oh, we'll start soon'’s we're ready,” 
was Submit’s pleasant response. 

They had breakfast, and, in the course 
of an hour, Ira led the old black horse, 
Jack, hitched into the chaise which shone 
like a glass bottle from its recent clean- 
ing, to the hitching-post and tied him,—a 
mere matter of ceremony, for, as Ira often 
said, ‘‘nothin’ short of a fire built under 
him would make old Jack run away.” 

The next proceeding was the blacking 
of Ira’s boots in the woodshed, performed 
with such moderation that Submit, who 
was in a flutter of excitement, came out 
to hurry him, but to no avail. There 
was “plenty o’ time,’’ he said; ‘‘wa’n’t no 
need o’ getting there fer the doxology,”’ 
and made it plain that, since he had given 
in enough to go, he was going at his own 
pace. After his boots rivalled the chaise 
in lustre, and Ira had surveyed them crit- 
ically and with satisfaction, he went into 
the kitchen to shave. He honed the ra- 
zor, taking twice the time needed, in Sub- 
mit’s opinion. Then he shaved, with ag- 
gravating slowness and precision; but, at 
last, he was done, and his wife informed 
him that his clean shirt and best clothes 
were on the bed, all ready to put on. 

“You don’ need to stop t’ brush your 
things. I give’em a good brushin’,’’ she 
told him. She herself was all ready, and 
had left the chickens’ food in the shed, 
had fixed a saucer of bread and milk for 
the cat, and had locked all the doors and 
windows. 

But Ira was yet to be arrayed. He laid 
a towel across his shoulder, and, sitting 
astride a chair, requested her, as he hand- 
ed her a pair of scissors, to clip the short, 
stiff, gray hairs on the back of his neck. 
After this important item was attended 
to, he tvuok out his jack knife and pared 
his finger-nails, Submit the while roaming 
the house and doing little unnecessary 
tasks, fuming and fretting inwardly, but 
knowing well it would be too great a risk 
to say anything. It might upset all she 
had gained. She finally took the lunch- 
basket and went and sat in the chaise, 
possessing her soul in such patience as 
she could, 

But all things have an end in this life, 
and, after what seemed to her an inter- 
minable time, Ira came forth arrayed in 
his best, and locked the kitchen door. He 
stopped just as he untied the horse, say- 
ing: ‘‘There! I’ve ben an’ forgot the 
whip.’’ He handed her the reins, fum- 
bled in his pockets for the key, unlocked 
the door, and disappeared within. He 
always kept the best whip in the kitchen 
closet,—it was one of his whims, Submit 
was wont to say, the barn was ‘the place 
for sech things.”’ 

Ira was gone at least ten minutes, and 
then came to the door with a perplexed 
look on his face. 

‘I don’ see where ’tis,’’ he said; ‘I’m 
certain I put it jes’ where I alwis do, las’ 
time I hed it.’’ 

‘Wal, it’s there, an’ you'd orter be able 
to find it jes’ well’s I can,’’ was the rather 
ungracious response of his spouse, as she 
climbed out of the chaise and went in to 
search for it. Soon she found it “right 
b’hind the broom, jes’ where he left it,” 
as she informed him. 

At last, however, they drove out of the 
yard and were on the way, and Submit 
was happy. Not so Ira. He was in 
misery, and his troubles had just begun. 
He dearly loved a good horse, liked to 
drive fast, and would long ago have re- 
placed old Jack with a spryer and young- 
er horse, had it not been for Submit’s 
protestations and arguments. She was 
attached to the old horse, who had served 
not only herself and Ira, but also the sons 
and daughters now grown up and gone 
away from home, and she thought he 
should be kept for the good he had done 
in the past. What difference did it make 
if they did drive slow? 

Her husband, on the contrary, devoid 
of all sentiment in the matter, and recog- 
nizing only the time wasted on the road, 
the pleasure to be derived from a brush 
with some other high-stepper, and the 
unspoken but, nevertheless, well under- 
stood contempt for the man who drove a 
slow horse among the men of his ac- 
quaintance, was restive, and continually 
on the lookout for a trotter. He well 
knew what a storm would meet his ears if 
Jack was sold, and Submit had her way, 
as usual, 

As old Jack trotted leisurely along, Ira 
urged him with whip and voice to a faster 








pace for a little while, but with so little 
success that he finally gave it up, and set- 
tled back in his seat, and resigned himself 
to “crawlin’,’’ as he termed it. 

Morseville was seven or eight miles 
away, and when they reached the place of 
meeting —a large white church with green 
blinds, and a gilded cock (which it was to 
be hoped had no reference to any Scrip- 
tural occurrence) for a weather-vane,— 
they were late. It was after ten o'clock, 
the horse sheds were full, and the fences 
near had been appropriated for hitching- 
posts. Ira tied old Jack, and then took a 
leisurely survey of one or two horses 
close by, lifting their feet and scrutinizing 
their teeth carefully. Submit waited pa- 
tiently on the church steps for a few min- 
utes; then she called, in a low tone: 

**Come, Iry, do hurry up.” 

He came up the steps, and peeped in at 
the inner door. The church was full, and 
a tall clergyman was speaking. 

“Go ‘long, Iry, do,”’ whispered his wife, 
over his shoulder. 

‘“‘Now, put on your meetin’-house face, 
Submit,” he answered, teasingly, and 
went in, Submit following with hands 
primly folded, and a look of decorum on 
her face. The congregation was mainly 
of farmer folk like themselves, with seri- 
ous, thoughtful faces, indicative of that 
mental grasp and moral force of which 
any nation might well be proud, for the 
country recruits the city. In the front 
seats there was a generous sprinkling of 
be-spectacled gentlemen in black, with 
white neckties, and an air of sanctity 
which betokened their calling. 

Ira listened to the address for a time, 
but the enforced quiet, the close air and 
the monotonous accents of the speaker 
gradually lulled him to slumber, and Sub- 
mit had much ado in arousing him. Once 
he snored, and his wife pinched his arm 
vigorously, and whispered: “‘Iry, stop 
snorin’! Ain’t you ’sbamed o’ yourself?” 
At which he only half awoke, and, forget- 
ting where he was, would have started up 
but fora timely jerk of his coat-tails by 
his partner. 

After the address there was an animated 
discussion of the topic by the ministers, 
and Ira was able to keep awake. At 
length, prayer by a white-haired preacher 
and a hymn closed the session, and an in- 
vitation was extended to all to adjourn to 
the basement of the church, where dinner 
was to be served. 

“I'll feed Jack, an’ then we'll go right 
down-stairs,”’ whispered Ira. ‘There’s 
sech a crowd here, some ’ll hev to wait 
fer the second table, but I ain’t goin’ to. 
I’m most starved, you hed brekfas’ so 
early.’’ 

The people stood around talking spirit- 
edly, renewing old acquaintances and ex- 
changing greetings, with the hearty so- 
ciability of the country. They made their 
way slowly and with a proper show of 
reluctance to the long tables where the 
lunch had been spread, the local church 
providing pork and beans, without which 
no New England conference of churches 
was considered complete. An erudite 
college president has lately affirmed that 
it isan exception when strong wills are 
not accompanied with strong muscles, 
and as beans are rich in muscle-making 
elements, perhaps the high moral stand- 
ard of the New England character is ex- 
plained thereby. Morality is simply will- 
power exerted in the right direction. 

Ira returned and found his wife talking 
with a former pastor’s wife. He searched 
the tables with his eye and whispered to 
Submit, ‘Les’ sit where the’s some o’ 
your pound cake. I guess the’s some over 
to this next table, way down t’ the end. 
Come on, quick, ‘fore the seats git filled 
up.” 

She assented absently, still talking to 
the minister’s wife, who went with them. 
They seated themselves and waited quiet- 
ly until the throng had arranged itself at 
the various tables, and then a lengthy 
blessing was invoked by a gentleman of 
the cloth. 

The clatter of dishes, knives, forks and 
spoons which immediately followed, and 
which continued without intermission for 
the next half hour, proved that good peo- 
ple have good appetites. Virtue is not 
necessarily anwmic, A deaf man, with 
whom Ira was not acquainted, sat at his 
right side, and not much conversation 
could be carried on with him, and Sub- 
mit was engrossed with her companion, 
so he devoted his energies to the dinner. 
Once his wife looked at him disapprov- 
ingly as he helped himself to a piece of 
mince pie and took another slice of pound 
cake. ‘Iry, don’t eat any more o’ thet 
pound cake,” she implored him in alow 
tone. ‘You know it’ll give you the sick 
headache, ’specially with mince pie.” 

“I sh’ll eat pound cake,” he returned 
with dignity, and she said no more. 

After the repast, Ira left the ladies and 
sauntered out with some other men to 
compare notes on horse-flesh. He found 
Jake Putnam, an old acquaintance and a 
noted horse jockey, who, like Ira, had 
attended the meeting because his wife 
wished to come. 


“Wal, Iry,” he said, with a wink of hig 
shrewd gray eye, “I s’pose you're enjoy. 
in’ the meetin’ same’s I am,” and he 
laughed a deep, chesty laugh. 

Ira stood with his hands in his pockets, 

“O’ course,”’ he replied, absently. Then, 
‘‘Whose hoss is thet dapple gray hitcheq 
t’ the post t’ other side o’ Bill Casg’, 
white mare?”’ 

Jake’s lean, sunburnt face lit up. 

“I reckon as how Jake Putman’s the 
feller what drives thet plug, an’ a finer 
piece o’ hoss flesh ain’t to be found in th’ 
country, neither,” was his proud re. 
sponse. ‘Come on over an’ look at him, 
Iry; mebbe you’ll want a new hitch yer. 
self fore long. The gray’s fer sale.” He 
went into an extended description of the 
gray’s wonderful points, which Ira allowed 
to enter one ear and not go out at the other, 
He wanted a new horse the ‘‘wust way,” 
and Jake’s ridicule of old Jack made him 
wince. 

“Yas, Jack is purty well played out,” 
he admitted. ‘I intent to hev a better 
drivin’ hoss ’fore long. I’ve got a couple 
o’ heavy plugs that'll answer fer farm 
work a while longer.” His eyes roamed 
longingly over the gray. ‘‘He’s a han’. 
some beast, no mistake. What you sell- 
in’ him fer, Jake? 

“Can’t ’ford to keep him,” laconically, 
‘*He’s too valuable a boss fer me to drive, 
but a man o’ your prop’ty,” artfully, 
‘“‘orter to drive somethin’ as good as this; 
sartainly, a poor coon like me expects to 
drive slow, but you don’t need to.” 

Ira stayed out there talking until all the 
rest had gone into the church for the after. 
noon session, when he happened to turn, 
and see Submit standing in the door beck- 
oning to him. She knew Jake’s reputa- 
tion for sharpness and his occupation, 
and was disturbed to find Ira talking with 
him. 

“Wal, I mus’ go in, I s’pose. I'll see you 
agin, Jake, an see what c’n be done, Don’t 
sell him ’til you hear from me,”’ in a low 
tone, and he joined Submit, who in- 
quired ‘‘what he’d ben a-doin’ all this 
time,.”’ 

“Oh, nothin’ o’ any cons’quence,” 
which could not be called a satisfactory 
answer. 

Ira managed to preserve a proper de- 
meanor for an hour or more, but did not 
pay much attention to the exercises, for 
his thoughts were continually reverting to 
the handsome gray outside. 

“I wisht I could try his pace. I b’lieve 
I'll go out an’ try him a few minutes. I’ve 
give in to S'bmit on the hoss question 
long’s I’m goin’ to. It’stime I hed a new 
hoss.’”” He whispered to his wife that his 
head ached, he guessed if he went out 
int’ th’ fresh air, mebbe he’d feel better. 
He sbouldn’t be gone long. 

He had been enamored with the gray 
when he first saw him, and as he un- 
fastened the horse, he gazed admiringly 
at the long, slender, clean-cut limbs, his 
intelligent eye, his curving neck and 
beautiful mane and tail. 

“Built to go, no mistake,’’ he solilo- 
quized, rubbing down the leg nearest him. 
Then he got into the chaise and picked 
up the reins. The gray stood perfectly 
still until told to “Git up,’’ when he 
started off on a swift, swinging trot. 

“Gosh, but this beats ev’rythin’,’’ and 
Ira’s enthusiasm increased as be felt the 
unwonted exhilaration of rapid motion. 
“Now this is somethin’ like. I b’lieve if 
S’bmit rode after him once she'd like it 
too.’”? He argued along this line until, 
when he returned to the horse-sheds, he 
had made up his mind to own that gray, 
if the price was not too high. He found 
Jake waiting for him, for the wily 
horse jockey had been in the sheds out of 
sight, and had rightly surmised Ira’s ob- 
ject in driving off with the horse, He 
knew better than to seem too anxious for 
a trade, and judged that Ira would prefer 
to test the gray alone. 

“Wal, thought you’d try his speed, 
hey?’ he asked with asmile. ‘*How’d he 
travel?” and a close observer of human 
nature might have detected a slight anx- 
iety in his tone. 

“Oh, very well, very well,” said Ira 
cautiously. He was not going to commit 
himself until he knew Jake’s figures. 

Each waited for the other to make @ 
proposition, but finally Jake said: 

‘Don’t ye want to take your plug out 0’ 
the harness, Iry, an’ le’ me see what 
figures I could offer ye fer him? Mebbe 
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we c'n swap, with somethin’ to boot fer 
the gray, o’ course. Unhitch yer boss an’ 
come round here *hind the sheds where 
we c’n talk an’ be quiet.” 

So Ira unbarnessed old Jack, and Jake 
prought round the dapple gray, more 
jrresistible than ever with his beautiful 
outlines unobstructed by the harness, and 
jo marked contrast to Jack’s rusty lean- 
ness. The two men were absorbed in 
horse talk and were slowly walking the 
avimals back and forth, Ira having com- 
pletely forgotten his promise to Submit 
potto be gonelong. They were gradually 
coming to an agreement, but nothing defi- 
pite had been decided upon, when they 
were startled by Submit appearing round 
the corner of the shed, with angry face. 

«What you a-doin’ here, Ira Hubbard?” 
she demanded, ‘I thought you said you 
hed a headache.”’ 

“Wal, I did. It feels better now,’’ he 
returned with a wink at Jake, who grinned 
wickedly. 

“[ry, you ain’t a-goin’ t’ sell Jack?” 
vegan Submit, anxiously. 

“You go back to meetin’ an’ lemme 
alone,’’ was the authoritative reply. She 
saw it was of no use to argue, and turned 
away, dejected and humiliated. She was 
sv upset by what she had seen, she could 
no longer enjoy the exercises within, so 
she climbed into the chaise, and sat think- 
ing what she could do to prevent the sale 
going any further. 

In the course of half an hour Ira came 
round from behind the sheds, leading the 
gray, with a look of triumph and pride on 
his face. He ignored Submit, and pro- 
ceeded to hitch the horse into the shafts. 
It was about half past three, as he found 
when he took out his watch, and he re- 
marked with an assumed cheerfulness, as 
he snapped the cover to the watch, ‘Wal, 
hadn't we better be startin’ fer home? 
It ‘il be wmilkin’ time ‘fore we git 
back.” 

“‘Do’s you like,” she answered, bitterly. 
“J hain’t any say ‘bout it.”’ 

He went for the basket, which was in 
the vestry, and soun they were on the way 
home. Submit preserving a sullen silence, 
while Ira, pretending not to notice her 
displeasure, but inwardly rather uneasy, 
devoted his attention to the gray. 

They were spinning along at a rapid 
pace, and had gone about five miles when 
the gray slowed up and then stood still. 
Ira looked at him in surprise, and got out 
and carefully examined the harness, think- 
ing that something had broken and the 
horse was unable to go on. But no, every 
strap and buckle was intact and strong. 
He got in and took his seat with a puzzled 
look on his face. He picked up the reins 
and coaxed the horse to start, but he 
never budged. 

“Git up, what ails ye?’ he shouted, 
jerking the reins and growing red in the 
face. 

‘*You’ve bought a balky hoss, Iry Hub- 
bard, thet’s what you’ve done,’”’ was Sub- 
mit’s malicious comment. 

This was too much for Ira. He reached 
for the whip, with a smothered ex- 
clamation that would not look well in 
print, and struck the gray two or three 
sharp and stinging cuts. Instantly there 
was an ugly snort and a vision of horse’s 
heels high over the dasher. Submit was 
out of the chaise in a trice, with a very 
white and frightened face. She was also 
very angry. 

“If you want a second wife, Iry Hub- 
bard, you c’n take some more civilized 
way to git rid o’ me ’sides endin’ my days 
with a kickin’ hoss,’’ she gasped. 

“Oh, shet up,’’ was Ira’s ungracious 
answer. She sat down on a log by the 
roadside, and her husband waited in the 
chaise for the gray to get ready to travel. 
Fifteen minutes, thirty minutes, and 
finally an hour passed in silence, when a 
team was seen approaching. As it drew 
near, Submit recognized Deacon Morrow 
and his wife. They stopped, looking very 
much surprised. 

“Why, Mis’ Hubbard, what's happened? 
Where’s your husband?” 

“He’s there,” pointing to the chaise, 
which was turned the other way, ‘‘waitin’ 
fer the hoss to git ready to start. C'n I 
ride ‘long with you?” 

**Yis, indeed, certainly,” and Mrs. Mor- 
row made room in the back seat. When 
they passed Ira he was looking the other 
way, but the deacon shouted, ‘‘Put some 
gravel in his mouth, Iry, an’ say the ten 
command ments to him, thet’ll start him,”’ 
and drove on, laughing heartily. 

When Submit had changed her gown 
and the supper had been “‘settin’ roun’,” 
as she expressed it, for two hours or more, 
while she had fed the chickens and calves, 
her thoughts had been busy. As the 
evening shadows lengthened and deep- 
ened, she saw in her mind’s eye her hus- 
band sitting in loneliness and humiliation 
in the chaise, the darkness coming on and 
all his evening chores to be done. She 
wished she had been more patient and 
stayed with him. Every few minutes she 


would go to the door, peerinto the gloom, 
and listen for the sound of wheels. 
Finally, about nine o’clock, Ira drove 





up, and, to it was old 
Jack. 

“Why, Iry, where—how'd you git Jack 
to come home with?”’ 

‘“Thet durned gray turned round o’ his 
own accord an’ went toward home, an’ | 
let him,” Ira announced. ‘“Twant till 
some time after you left me. When Jake 
saw me, he sez, ‘What’s up, Iry, got sick 
o’ your bargain?’ ‘Yes,’ sez I, ‘you take 
this balky old plug an’ gimme mine, 
double quick, too.’ ‘Wal,’ sez he, ‘you 
e’n hev him, but I sha’n’t give ye anythin’ 
to boot.’ ‘You'll git somethin’ with a 
boot if you ever play sech a mean trick on 
me agin,’ says I, and he dried up. I'll 
hev the money I paid fer that balker, if I 
hev to git a dozen lawyers to do it,” 
wrathfully, as he drove to the barn. 

When they had eaten their supper and 
Ira was at work at the barn, Submit 
washed the dishes and did more thinking. 

‘*He does want a new hoss awf'lly, thet’s 
evident. I s’pose he orterhevone. Jack 
is dretful slow. It’s my doin’, his gittin’ 
into the scrape. If I'd ben willin’, he’da 
traded with somebody else ‘sides Jake 
Putnam, an’ prob’ly hed a good hoss 
*stead o’ gittin’ cheated,’’ she soliloquized. 

The next day she inquired casually, 
‘Why don’ you drive up town, an’ look at 
Sam Waterses’ colts? P’raps he’d hev one 
you'd like.” 

Ira looked at her out of the corner of 
his twinkling eye. ‘What sh’ll I do with 
Jack?” 

‘He don’t eat much. I c’n drive him 
once in awhile, an I’m almost certain 
Sam’s got a gray colt he wants to sell. 
You better go’n see when you go up 
town.” 

Question: Did Submit have her way, 
or did Ira have his? 


her surprise, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 
RUFFIANISM IN RURAL VERMONT. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

How much do the women of our land 
know, not only of gross outrages, but of 
petty persecutions suffered by many of 
their sisters in this “land of the free and 
home of the brave?” 

It is generally poor women upon whom 
these wrongs are perpetrated; women un- 
able through their poverty to bring their 
cases into court, even if the law is on their 
side; which, unfortunately, is not always 
the case where men are the only law- 
makers, and ‘the consent of the gov- 
erned” is denied; but this is a phrase 
that, since the Philippine business began, 
we have learned through imperialist writ- 
ors and speakers is what some of us have 
always privately suspected it to be—‘‘a 
glittering generality.’’ 

Certainly one Vermont woman found 
this to be the case when, about a dozen 
years ago, she made the startling and 
shameful discovery that in that State a 
mother was powerless to protect her 
daughter from ruin if by any means the 
father’s consent could be gained. The 
mother,a Christian woman from her child- 
hood, had nothing to do with framing 
a vile private law that was railroaded 
through the Vermont Legislature, by 
which her daughter and the daughters of 
other mothers could be made merchan- 
dise, if only their fathers were vile enough 
to sell them for such purposes; but she, 
nevertheless, raised the standard of rebel- 
lion by entering a suit for divorce on the 
ground of abuse. In this way she obtained 
the custody of her daughter; but not the 
guardianship. The father was still con- 
sidered in law the natural guardian of the 
children. It was true she thus succeeded 
in circumventing the law. Their support 
and moral training devolved upon her; 
but, had any property been left them, the 
mother could not have controlled a cent. 
It would have been the father’s to hold, 
and keep or squander, as he liked. 

Before her point was gained, however, 
she narrowly escaped being imprisoned 
on a false charge of lunacy; in which case 
her daughter, a weak, delicate girl of fif- 
teen, would have fallen as easy a prey as 
a lamb to a pack of wolves. Through the 
aid of two doctors, who were interested 
tools of a debauchee, this would actually 
have been accomplished, and the mother 
incarcerated for life within the walls of a 
lunatic asylum, had not two noble men, 
now dead,—Judge Royce of St. Albans 
and Attorney Ladd of Enosburgh,—stood 
by her and foiled their plans. It was espe- 
cially easy under the system then existing 
(I believe there has been some alteration 
since, so great were the abuses) to get a 
person in any way obnoxious to relatives 
or others, declared “‘crazy.”’ The care of 
the insane poor devolved entirely upon 
the State, and nobody took any special in- 
terest in hunting up the antecedents of 
such cases. The State paid the transpor- 
tation, and no questions were asked. 
Without doubt, many persons have thus 
been immolated who were perfectly sane. 
Again, I remark that this woman had 
nothing to do with the framing of the 





| lunacy laws, under which she so narrow- 


ly-escaped the most horrible fate that can 
befall a human being. 

Yet this was only a small part of her 
experience with the man-made statutrs of 
the Green Mountain State. Her life was 
a constant struggle with poverty; but, as 
her eyes were opened to see the manifest 
injustice with which her sex is treated, 
she found time to write letters to the 
heads of various associations, not to 
spread the tale of her own private wrongs, 
but to open the eyes of other women to 
see how little the rights of the poor are 
respected in this land of boasted equality. 
Through this means |] learned something 
of her history—enough to give me a desire 
to visit her and learn from the lips of her- 
self and others the story of her wrongs; 
of which perhaps the worst that can be 
said is that, in the course of my investi- 
gations, I learned of other and even dark- 
er instances. The sufferings of poor 
women in isolated country places, where 
they cannot tell their wrongs, but must 
endure in silence, is a volume which, if 
written, would contain the concentrated 
essence of a hundred “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

I found her a bright and wonderfully 
intelligent woman, with a quick percep- 
tion of the humorous, and a heart full of 
courageous indignation for the wrongs of 
her sex. 

“A poor woman,’ she said to me, 
‘finds it difficult to guard any little prop- 
erty she may possess from unjust en- 
croachment, for the simple reason that 
her poverty forbids the cost of a lawsuit. 
Homesteads below a certain value should 
be taken entirely off the tax-list, and I 
am in hopes yet to see it done.” 

She realizes the value of newspaper 
clippings, and [I found her with a well- 
filled scrap-bouk, the repository of a mass 
of evidence, which she had for years been 
accumulating, bearing on this particular 
point. Among other things I learned 
that she had been a taxpayer since 1875, 
yet her rights in her little homestead, ap- 
praised at only $400, had been persistent- 
ly trespassed upon by those who should 
have taken her interests into special con- 
sideration. She is a great lover of the 
beautiful, and, with her hard earnings, 
saved by working in the woollen mills and 
going out washing, she had graded up her 
land and tried in various ways to improve 
her little place, which is located inv one of 
the loveliest nooks of northern Vermont. 
A street was called for to be laid across 
this poor widow’s lot. On asking how 
much they intended to pay her for her 
land, the selectmen coolly replied: ‘Not 
one cent. If you want pay, get it by sell- 
ing lots.”” She consulted a lawyer, who 
stopped these illegal proceedings. To 
pay his fee took two weeks’ wages of her 
daughter, a young girl in feeble health, 
and the main support of the family. 

Last fall the selectmen surveyed and 
staked out some land in front of her home 
for the proposed road. This land was 
purchased of a neighbor for seventy dol- 
lars; and, tired of the fight which they 
had kept up with her for eight years, she 
agreed verbally to compromise. On cer- 
tain conditions, one of which was the pro- 
tection of some fine shade trees which she 
had set out, she agreed to give a strip 
half a rod wide for a sidewalk. A few 
days ago she learned, to her surprise, that 
though she had signed no writing a trans- 
fer had been recorded, with all the stipu- 
lated conditions left out, and all claim for 
damages denied. She forbade them to 
come on to her land; and when, in defi- 
ance of this, one of the selectmen actually 
came on, announcing that her shade trees 
were to come down at once, and began to 
drive stakes, the dauntless woman 
promptly pulled them up, at the same 
time ordering him off. He insolently or- 
dered her off, and finally, in his anger at 
being thus interfered with in what he 
probably thought his official duty (the 
writer was an eye-witness, and is telling 
no sensational newspaper report), he 
raised his axe as if to strike her. She, on 
her part, was not the woman to stand an 
assault on her own premises tamely, and 
raised the stake she was holding to ward 
off the blow, when her fourteen-year-old 
daughter rushed between and grabbed the 
handle. Shame or something else made 
him lower his weapon, and he sullenly re- 
tired, leaving her victor for the time be- 
ing. The case is, at present, as Mr. 
Micawber would say, ‘‘in statu quo.” But 
such instances of illegal oppression are 
more common than we think, and I, for 
one, am proud of this female — 

“. , . Village Hampden who, with dauntless 


breast, 
The little tyrant of her fields withstood.”’ 


up in the hills of northern Vermont. 

The life of this woman would form a 
strange and thrilling story if published to 
the world, and would doubtless be an eye- 
opener even to some among the suffrag- 
ists who may not fully realize what crimes 
on person and property may be committed 
among the poor and uneducated in our 
‘‘decadent’’ country districts and go un- 
punished. It should certainly arouse the 
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woman of happier fortunes, who has ‘‘all 
the rights she wants,"’ to ask, Am I not 
responsible so far as I am silent or refuse 
to investigate, for the wrongs suffered by 
the weak and defenceless of my own sex? 
Am I not indeed my sisters’ keeper? 
ELIzABeTH E, FLAGG. 


TEXAS. 


WOMEN AND WAR. 
AusTIN, TEXAS, SEPT. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is reported that women in some 
places are circulating petitions among 
women to be sent to President McKinley 
asking him to put astop to the war in the 
Philippines, If these good women want 
to really influence the President let them 
arrange mass meetings of all the people, 
where speakers shall tell of the work ac- 
complished and sufferings endured by our 
boys in that distant land. Tell of the 
desolation they are causing where they 
have destroyed homes and rice fields for 
miles and miles, where, as asoldier wrote, 
‘We kill them like rabbits.”’ 

Let it be explained how the million and 
a half of dollars, which is every day being 
taken from the horny hand of American 
toil in taxes, is making poverty and suf- 
fering here at home as well as desolation 
and misery 12,000 miles away. 

Then, by resolution, let them respect- 
fully ask the governors of their various 
States to petition President McKinley for 
a disinterested Board of Arbitration to 
whom the whole Philippine matter shall 
be referred. 

Let no community wait, because it is 
small, for every one must bear some part 
of these grievous burdens. 

Governors and President are the public 
servants of the United States family. It 
is their business to do the work their em- 
ployers want done, and they will, when 
told. If this isa government of the peo- 
ple, and if women are people, let them 
speak. MARIANA T. FOLsom, 
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COLORADO. 


FROM A NIECE OF AMELIA BLOOMER. 
Rocky Forp, Cou., Sept. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your letter was received sometime 
since asking result of woman suffrage in 
Colorado, but illness and moving have 
prevented a reply. 

As to the points you mention, Rocky 
Ford is a rural town of about 2,000 in- 
habitants, and has not the conditions of a 
large city to contend with at the polls. 
But I have noticed none of the bad re- 
sults you mention. Not all women think 
alike on other matters, and so they will 
naturally differ at the ballot-box. It has 
never been mentioned to me that in any 
case a happy home has been disturbed by 
politics. 

If we have lost some of the considera- 
tion given us as to helpless children, the 
ballot-box has given us more real in- 
fluence and respect, too. But, really, 
here I have neither noticed nor heard of 
women’s feeling any loss of consideration 
from ‘‘our men folks.” We have here 
been very careful about accepting office 
which has been so very generously ten- 
dered us by our men. 

Doubtless itis pretty hard to come in 
contact with women against whose lives 
ours is a continual protest, and to gain 
votes the voters must be influenced. So- 
ciety women may also find the ballot 
brings them an added burden. But I do 
not regard these things as an ‘‘evil,’’ but 
only as an ‘‘outcome.’’ The question met 
Jesus at the well. It meets us at the 
polls. It will not down, for the “Brother- 
hood of Man’? means the ‘‘Sisterhood of 
Women,” also, little as we may like the 
idea. Yes, this privilege of the franchise 
does make us think in new directions, 
and it may be that through it the ‘‘age of 
inventions” will be succeeded by an “age 
of moral reform,” 

I would like to give an illustration of 
what votes did in our spring election. 

The women availed themselves of the 
privilege the men often do, and remained 
away from the polls, or intended to do so. 

The liquor element noticed this and got 
out carriages to get votes for their choice 








for councilmen. On our way to our regu- 
lar club meeting we were told this, and 
were requested to get out all the votes we 
could. We made a stir, voted, and the 
opposition was stopped. 

Another: A certain influential saloon 
on a corner, one block from a _ school- 
house, applied for its usual license. The 
council we helped to elect in the spring 
refused it. Our votes counted. 

Yes, there are women who do not want 
to vote. Their lines are laid in pleasant 
places and they desire no change. 

If, in this letter, the niece of Mrs, 
Amelia Bloomer has been able to give ac- 
ceptable information to the daughter of 
Lucy Stone, it is a privilege indeed, to be 
the president of aclub. Wishing the club 
well, I remain, 

Very truly, 
(Mrs.) J. F. IRvINE. 
(Other State Correspondence on &th page.) 








“’Tis worth a bag of gold.”’ This ap- 
plies with special force to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information cr catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as weil as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 

Granp Rapips, Mica., Serr. 10, 1899. 

Grand Rapids has tried the experiment 
of electing women to membersbip on the 
school board, and there are many evi- 
dences of the success of the movement, 
Since 1888, when the first woman member 
was elected,there has been a woman onthe 
board almost continuously. For the past 
three years there have been two wom- 
en members, Mrs. Josephine Ahnefeldt 
Goss aud Mrs. Frances B. Turner. The 
election of Mrs. William Frederick Blake 
from the Third Ward last week will adda 





Mrs. Goss for membership on the school 
board. Mrs. Goss is also entering her 
second term as president of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. 

Mrs. Frances B. Turner, wife of the late 
I. M. Turner, is also one of the representa- 
tive, as well as one of the most intellec 
tual, women of the city. She was, for 
some time, a prominent member of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club, and afterward was 
president of the South End Ladies’ Liter. 
ary Club for two terms, After the death 
of her husband she assumed the business 
management of his large real estate inter- 
ests. It is also through her that her hus- 
band’s name is stiil retained in the law 
and real estate firm of Kirwin, Turner & 
Carroll. Mrs, Turner’s executive ability 


third woman to the board for the coming | 4, jong been recognized among members 


year. 

The first woman to be elected member 
of the local school board was Mrs. P. M. 
Goodrich, who entered upon her duties in 
1888. She was followed by Mrs. Harriet 
Covk, Dr. Louise N. Andrus, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Andrew, and the present members, 
Mrs. Goss, Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Blake. 
The election of Mrs. Blake last week was 
somewhat significant to the advocates of 
women as school trustees, as she won the 
election without the customary ‘‘cam- 
paigning;’’ also without any personal 
effort. 

While the opposition to women board 
members has by no means been overcome, 
it has become greatly moderated by the 
able and effivient work which the women 
have done as members of the board, An- 
other significant fact is the fairness with 
which they have been treated by the men 


of the board, especially during the past | 
three or four years, this having been | 


shown by placing the women members 
upon important committees, Last term 
Mrs. Frances B. Turner was chairman of 
the committee on teachers, and, by virtue 
of that position, a member of the commit- 
tee on schools. She was also chairman of 
the committee on school savings, and a 
member of the committee on text books. 
During the years that she has been a 
member of the school board, Mrs. Goss 
has also served on several important com- 
mittees. She has been a member of the 
committee on special training ever since 
she was elected to the board, 


committee on schools, stationery and sup- 
plies, text books, library, and chairman 
of the committee on manual training. 
The women members of the school 
boards in Grand Rapids have, in their of- 


Other com- | 
mittees which she has served upon are | 





of the school board. In connection with 
her club work, she is prominently identi- 
fied with the Mothers’ Congress. Largely 
through her efforts a kindergarten was 
established in the Jefferson Avenue 
School, and this year she will make an 
effort towards the establishment of moth- 
ers’ classes in coéperation with the kin- 
dergarten in the same building. There 
have been many requests for such orgapi- 


| gations. Mrs. Turner is a woman of broad 





ficial capacity, been on a perfectly equal | 


footing with the masculine members, 


Their work as members and chairmen of | 


the committees has often been commend- 
ed; their speeches and suggestions have 
been listened to with serious attention, 
and their words and opinions usually 
carry much weight. There has at no 
time been any effort by the masculine 
members of the board to create special 
committees on school decoration, visiting, 
or other trivialities, for the purpose of 
giving the ladies something to do. The 
record made during the past few years 
shows conclusively that the women board 
members have won general recognition in 
the many important positions which they 
have held upon the board, and the benefit 
of their presence is now quite generally 
admitted. 

There may also be something significant 
in the fact that the three women, who are 
now members of the board of education, 
are all prominent club women; all earnest 
advocates of woman suffrage; all are 
mothers and home-makers; and all have, 
at some time or another, been school 
teachers. 
came into public notice in this city 17 
years ago, as a teacher in the public 
schools. She was educated in Muskegon, 
and came here direct from that city. She 
brought into her school work a strong in- 
dividuality, an indefatigable energy, and 
an unswerving fearlessness,whichstamped 
all her efforts with marked originality. 

Mrs. Goss was practically the founder 
of the training school for teachers, which 
has proved a valuable department in the 
local public school system. For several 
years after its organization she held the 
position of teacher in the training school. 
Mrs. Goxs has, during the many years of 
residence in this city, been prominently 
identified with the best interests in the 
development of the public-school system. 
It was this practical experience,as well as 
her general ability,which eminently fitted 


Mrs. Josephine Ahnefeldt Goss | 





education. After having completed a 
common school education in her former 
home in Missouri, she became a student 
in the University of Michigan. 

Mrs. Blake, the new member of the 
board, also possesses many of the quali- 
ties and acquirements which should make 
her a valuable member of the board, She 
has had excellent educational advantages, 
having graduated from the Wendel I[nsti- 
tute in Maine, where she prepared for 
Vassar, but entered instead the Normal 
School at Farmington, Me., where she 
prepared herself for teaching. She also 
took a large amount of special work in 
Boston, where one of her instructors was 
Jacob Abbott, author of the well-known 
Rollo” books, and father of Dr. Lyman 
B. Abbott. Mrs. Blake is also a promi- 
nent club woman, and is now entering her 
second term as corresponding secretary 
of the Ladies’ Literary Club. She is also 
a prominent member of the local chapter 
of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and president of the Lexington Alarm 
Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution. 

Notwithstanding her club work, Mrs. 
Blake is eminently a woman of the home, 
and is mother of four children, three of 
whom are pupils in the public schools of 
this city. Mrs, Blake will enter upon her 
duties on the board of education from the 
standpoint of a mother, She has for many 
years been deeply interested in the public 
school system aud has watched its devel 
opments with interest. If the records of 
the past are in evidence, then the question 
of the success of women on school boards 
has already been settled in the minds of 
most citizens so far as this city is con- 
cerned, and good woik may be expected 
from the three women now serving in 
that capacity. 





OHIO. 


ToLepo, O., SEPT. 9, 1899. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion resumed its meetings after the sum- 
mer recess, on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, at Room 9, Fort Industry 
Block. Miss Anna C. Mott presided. 
Mrs, Clara Rakestraw acted as secretary. 
The call for the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, to be held at Akron, Oct. 2 and 3, 
was read, and Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Mrs. 
Cornelia Shaw, and Mrs. Lucie Harmon 
were appointed to represent the society. 
Mrs. S. A. Bissell, the corresponding sec- 
retary, is also promoter of woman suf- 
frage interests at the Ohio Centennial. She 
presented correspondence from the State 
secretary and State president, with Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National American Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that a State and Na- 
tional Convention may be held in Tuledo 
during the centennial era. 

The report from police matrons showed 
that 279 persons had received their care 
during the summer. Dr. Hague, the 
woman physician recently appointed on 
the medical staff of the Northwestern 
Ohio Insane Asylum, was giving satisfac- 
tion. A report of the International Coun 
cilof Women was given. Rejoicings were 
in evidence over the admission of the 





women of Western Australia to the full 
rights of citizenship; also over the de 
cision of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
that Mrs, M. B. Abbott, elected prosecut- 
ing attorney of Ovemuw County, can 
legally hold her office and perform its 
duties. 

Other subjects of special interest to 
women were considered before adjvurn- 
ment to Oct, 4. Rosa L. Sraur. 

CLEVELAND. O., Sept. 11, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The woman's petition to President Mc- 
Kinley urging the cessation of hostilities 
in the Philippines—now numbers 1,500 
signatures of the women of Cleveland. 

Louisa SOUTHWORTH. 


Oo 


GEORGIA. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of At- 
lanta, Ga., met in the Unitarian church 
on Wednesday, August 30, welcoming 
again to its numbers Mis. F, C. Swift, 
recently of Pensacola, Fla. 

Mrs, Sarah Stratin, the second president 
of the Association, gave an address of 
welcome, to which Mrs. Swift responded, 

Mrs. McLendon, the president, touched 
briefly upon the somewhat unusual origin 
of the association in Georgia. How it 
started, and was carried on for some time 
by the Howaid family of Columbus, Ga., 
who firm ip their couvictions of the need 
to woman of full emancipation, organized 
within their family circle the first Geor- 


gia W.S. A. 
Two resolutions were moved and 
carried: 


Fist, That we, individually and col- 
lectively urge every woman suffragist in 
the South and North as well, to subscribe 
to the Saturday Review, which has opened 
its columns to our organization, and that 
each of us sets the example by subscrib- 
ing for it for six months at least 

Second, That we as an organization, 
renew our subscription for a year, begin- 
ning on Sept. 2, 1899, to the Woman's 
JOURNAL of Boston, Mass., which is the 
leading woman suffrage organ of the 
country. 

Dr. Vail, the pastor of the Unitarian 
church, in a few well-chosen remarks, 
extended his sympathy to the cause. Re- 
freshments were served, after which the 
members adjourned. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 9, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There has been a summer school in 
Washington, D.C. I went down to see 
it, not expecting to find it what it was—a 
veritable inspiration. It has followed the 
plan of all summer schools, whose object 
is to occupy and amuse the poor children 
during the heated summer months. The 
work has consisted mainly of music, 
painting, sewing, applied science, and 
out-door trips; but it was in the leader of 
the school that I was chiefly interested, 
Ray Riorden is a young man with a genius 
for teaching. He is short and slight, with 
the most determined, virile face I have 
ever seen, heavy, black eyebrows, strong 
nose and mouth, Here is the way in 
which he talked of his work: 

**You see these walls?” indicating the 
walls of the schoolroom, newly plastered 
in dainty, creamy tones. ‘*Well, when I 
came here they were knocked ail full of 
holes, and the parents said they were not 
going to clean up their children to send 
them to adirty old schoolroom, so I wire- 
pulled until I got these.” Beautiful pic- 
tures, copies of the world’s master pieces, 
hung all around the room, Here and 
there was a plaster bust or a plaque. 
Casts and pictures Riordan bought out of 
his own pocket. He spent over $50 in 
that way last year. ‘You see,’’ he says, 
“the children need refining.”’ For the 
rest, there are handsome pianos, cases of 
stuffed birds, a fernery—a great beautiful 
mass of green cuolor, window-boxes filled 
with flowers, etc. 

In the midst of this beautiful room are 
the children—children of all ages, of the 
worst conditions the city and the river- 
front can produce; children with muddy 
complexions, and weak, anemic faces; 
but the order is something perfect. Rior- 
dan is sometimes in the front of the room, 
sometimes in the rear, and again in the 
hall. There is only a subdued talking, 
none of the kicking and cuffing that would 
have resulted if we had ever left our 
practice schools alone. Riordan says he 
never gives any of this discipline; it all 
comes! He takes out seventy children tu 
the country, he paying the car fare, and 
never has to say-a word about order. 
Those vacation trips have been a regular 
feature of the vacation school, every week 
on Tuesdays. 

Then he has special men to talk on the 
telegraph, telephone, etc., all sorts of 
subjects in applied science, special draw- 
ing teachers, special music teachers; and 
none of these devoted souls receives a cent 
of pay. It is a wonderful work. No won- 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is th most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through g 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who wil] 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, retined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








der Riordan can say, “I never attend 
church; the school is my church.” Cer- 
tainly itis worth a hundred sermons to 
attend his school! 


-_-- 


IOWA. 





BLACKHAWK COUNTY DEMOCRATS FOR 
SUFFRAGE, 

The democratic convention of Black- 
hawk County was held in Waterloo, 
Saturday, July 29. 

While the committee on credentials was 
engaged in its work, L. H. Edwards moved 
that the ladies present, Mrs. G. A. Whit- 
ney and Miss Lydia Hinman, be invited to 
present a resolution to the convention. 

Miss Hinman, after presenting the reso- 
lution, said the convention was not asked 
to endorse the Amendment. All she 
wanted was to have the question sub- 
mitted to the people by recommending to 
the Legislature the submission of such an 
amendment to the voters of the State. 
She wanted the convention to put itself 
on record, and said in closing that she 
presumed the convention would think 
better of the measure if no long speeches 
were made. 

Mrs. S. W. Whitney said the equal suf- 
fragists were looking for some party to 
adopt them. They had commonly been 
charged with being owned by the prohi- 
bition party, but that party never had 
votes enough in the Legislature to do any 
good. She urged the measure as furnish- 
ing an opportunity for the Democratic 
party to do something for reform. The 
special reasun for coming before this con- 
vention was because a candidate for rep- 
resentative was to be nominated, and 
ought to be instructed. 

On motion of L. H. Edwards, the resolu 
tion was referred to the committee on 
resvlutions to be acted upon by the con- 
vention. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee on resvlutions reported 
the following through Chairman W. N. 
Birdsall: 

Resolved, By the Democrats of Black- 
hawk County in convention assembled, 

That the Democratic party having con 
fidence in the judgment of the people, and 
one of its cardinal principles being refer- 
ence to them of all questions for final 
settlement, we favor the submission to 
our next Legislature of an amendment 
striking out the word male from the con- 
stitution of lowa, 

The Woman's Standard of Sept. 4, re- 
porting the above, comments as follows: 

This is right. The convention deserves 
credit for its clear statement of one of our 
great fundamental cardinal principles and 
for being the first convention to make a 
public application of this principle to the 
cause of equal suffrage. Blackhawk 
County may be remembered by this in the 
coming years. 





FLURIDA. 


TAMPA, FLA. SEPT. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

A pretty feature of Labor Day celebra- 
tion at Tampa, Fla., was a float in the 
cigar-makers’ procession, carrying young 
ladies representing the different nation- 
alities, dressed in their native colors. 
The central figure as Queen of Labor was 
a negro girl, with Cuban, American, 
Spanish, and Italian girls grouped around 
her. The float bore the legend, ‘Labor 
knows no color, creed, or class.”’ 

The oldest woman in Florida died in 
Tampa last July. This was Joanna Mar- 
shall, a colored woman, aged 107 years. 
She was born in Virginia, and after resid- 
ing there sixty years, moved to Michigan. 
At the age of 101 she moved to Florida, 
and has resided there six years. She 
could tell clearly the important events in 
the early history of the nation, when she 





was achild or young woman. Shealways 
had a clear mind and a strong memory, 
There seems to be no doubt about the 
woman's age. She was a member of the 
Missionary Baptist Church, and highly 
respected by all who knew her. Her 
uveral was largely attended by the mem- 
bers of the church and her friends. 
CyntTuia K. Farr. 








THE CHARLOTTE JOY PRIZES. 





Prizes are offered as follows for the best 
essays on ‘*The Need of Women’s Votes 
in Municipal Affairs.”’ 

The essays must not be over 2,500 words 
and should be received by the committee 
on or before Jan. 15, 1900. 

They must be written by young people 
under twenty-one years of age. 


The first prize willbe . . . $25.00 
Thesecond ..... . 15.00 
The third . 10.00 


Write on one side of paper only. 

Address Charlotte Joy Prize, 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 

These prizes will be offered each year, 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square.—The fall and winter 
season begius the coming week with Be- 
lasco and de Mille’s play, ‘*The Wife,” 
which has had previous successful pro- 
ductions at this theatre. This play affords 
excellent opportunities for all members of 
the stock company as organized for the 
coming season, as follows: Lillian Law- 
rence, Levnora Bradley, Nina Morris, a 
member of this company two seasons ago, 
Mary Sanders, Marian A. Chapman, Leo- 
nora Gnito, John Craig, already favorably 
known by his appearances at other city 
theatres, Charles Mackay, Tony Cum- 
mings, J. L. Seeley, N. H. Fowler, Lindsay 
Morison, William Paul, Stanley Kent, 
Edward Wade, J. J Geary, a comedian, 
and Mr. J. R. Pitman, stage director. 

Monday, Sept. 25, comes Bret Harte and 
T. Edgar Pemberton’s “Sue,” and the 
season will include many notable novel- 


ties. 
‘ ral Y r * 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Ency: lo., « vols. Picturesque America. 
Address MISS ANNIK WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon st., West Roxbury, Mass. 














«The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
AX” CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.30 
A. M. and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 1015 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No3A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
Beet Ae yy tytytytuty* + 


ROUND TRIP 75c. pair els 


Fare Soc. 


50-TRIP BOOK $12.50. 


DA ety ey Rutt yt Fest 
E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co’ 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 
a and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone Biacxwe tt, and 
Lucy E. Antony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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